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A Magazine of Michigan history for Michigan people, contain- 
ing new information on interesting subjects by Michigan 
writers. 

Historical news and reports from county and other local soci- 
eties and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan his- 
tory will be received and disseminated to all parts of the 
State. 

As the official organ of the Michigan Historical Commission 
and the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, the Mag- 
azine will contain the important official acts of these bodies 
and the plans and progress of their work. 

Members of the Society are urged to make the Magazine a 
medium of communication with other members and societies 
respecting their historical needs, or the needs, plans, and 
progress of their respective societies. 

Due notice and credit will be given for all biographical 
sketches, reminiscences, letters, diaries, memoranda, account 
books, photographs, old newspapers, maps and _ atlases, 
museum objects and other items of historical interest re- 
ceived. 

All communications should be addressed to the Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 
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HISTORICAL News, NOTES AND COMMENT 


GENERAL 


ioe National Memorials Committee of the American 

Legion in their report to the Third Annual Con- 
vention of the Legion at Kansas City, Mo., included 
the following extract, which will be of special interest 
to all citizens interested in the preservation of war 
records: 

Your chairman has investigated conditions .in 
Washington relative to a proposed National Memorial. 
As there is an imperative and immediate need of an 
archives building and as this building will house all 
the records of the service men and women of this War, 
it is thought that we should urge congress to include in 
its next appropriation an amount for the archives 
building. Our National Historian, Comrade Putnam, 
has ably assisted this committee in gathering data 
showing the crying need for properly caring for and 
housing our records as well as all other records. The 
American Historical Association has been at work on 
this project and has the approval of Senator Smoot. 
This building should be of the type approved by the 
American Historical Association, and this committee 
believes it should be located on Pennsylvania avenue, 
and as close to the Library as possible. 

This project is so imperatively needed that the 
(3) 
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necessity of providing for the records is recognized 
universally by congress. 

As the care and preservation of the records of the 
men in the World War was made a part of the duties 
of the National Memorials’ Committee, before the 
appointment of the National Historian, that part of 
his report, dealing with an investigation of the national 
Archives has been embodied herein, and follows: 

RECORDS OF TITE WORLD WAR—The volumi- 
nous records concerning the military operations of the 
United States during the period in which the American 
Legion is particularly interested, are housed in many 
buildings at Washington and in many military posts 
throughout the country, in addition to what may be 
found in the hands of state officials and semi-public 
organizations. 

The national records at Washington concerning 
our participation in the World War, are of several 
classes. The records of G. H. Q., A. E. F., were made 
up at Onaum and shipped home, and with the records 
made up in this country by the Historical Branch, War 
Plans Division, Chief of Staff, are of primary impor- 
tance for the history of unit operations. As the two 
series of records to some extent duplicate each other, 
it is often necessary to examine both files to find a 
desired record. Many important records of the S. O. S. 
are also in the Historical Branch. The records of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, pertaining chiefly to organi- 
zations, administration, and personnel, together with 
the previously mentioned series are stored at present 
in Building E, at 6th and B streets, which is a building 
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with concrete walls and wooden floors, and poorly 
adapted for protection against fire originating within 
the building. The files occupy about 140,000 square 
feet of floor space, are contained in steel filing cases, 
four drawers deep, and weigh nearly 2,000 tons. 

Here are to be found the individual records of the 
men serving in the army. 

In the State, War and Navy Buildings are other 
large collections of records, the most important of 
which are those of the Mail and Record Division of 
the Adjutant General’s Office, containing records of 
return of troops, rosters and many personnel records; 
the records of the Judge Advocate General (largely 
proceedings of courts martial), and of. the Inspector 
General. | 

The records of the Graves Registration Service, 
now a branch of the Cemeterial Division of the Quarter- 
master General’s Office, are deposited in the Munitions 
Building. 

The Munitions Building has become the depository 
for records, in part, of a number of branches of the 
service. In the office of the Chief of Engineers are the 
records of the Engineer Corps. There is no very clear 
line of demarkation between the records of the World 
War Division of the Adjutant General’s Office and of 
other branches of the service of the War Department, 
hence part of the records of the Engineer Corps will 
be found in the Adjutant General’s Office. Also part 
of these records are stored at Camp Humphrey, Va. 

Five hundred tons of records pertaining to the Con- 
struction Division, camps, cantonments, etc., are 
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housed to a small extent in the Munitions Building, to 
some extent in the temporary building across the street, 
and mostly unless removed since this report was pre- 
pared, were in a temporary structure. 

Building F, 7th and B streets, scantily protected 
from fire, either from their arrangement or housing. 
This is an important series of records, and covers the 
whole history of operations. 

The historical records of the Quartermaster Corps, 
taken over from the Historical Branch, Purchase and 
Storage Division, are in the Munitions Building, but 
the greater part of the records of the Quartermaster are 
at Fort Meyer. The records of the Transportation 
Division, and the bulky records of the Ordnance Divi- 
sion, with which are being assembled field ordnance 
records, are also stored in the Munitions Building. 

The records of the Chemical Warfare Service, made 
up at Washington, formerly ina temporary building, 
and those of the Signal Corps, likewise in a similar 
building, either have been or soon will be removed to 
the Munitions Building. The Chemical Warfare Sery- 
ice, A. E. F., records are, however, at Edgewood 
Arsenal. 

In the Munitions Building also will be found the 
main body of records of the Air Service, including unit 
histories. Other Air Service records will be found in 
the files of the Signal Corps; General Headquarters, 
A. E. F., Historical Branch, W. P. D., and the Adjutant 
General’s Office. 


The records of the Coast Artillery and of the Field 
Artillery are for the most part in the files of the Adju- 
tant General. 
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Important records of troop units are to be found at 
every military post in the country, mostly housed in 
buildings which afford little or no protection against 
fire, and the custodians are often ignorant of their 
contents. 

The General Staff College has in addition to its 
own records, records of the World War Plans Division 
and of the Military Intelligence Division. 


The Historical Section of the Office of Naval In- 
telligence and the Bureau of Navigation contain the 
most important naval records of the War, and are 
housed in the New Navy Building at 17th and B streets. 
Nearly all the records of the Navy for this War are in 
the same building, as also are the records of the Marine 
Corps and of the U. S. Shipping Board, which occupy 
the greater part of ten large rooms, and comprise the 
records of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Division 
of Planning and Statistics, and of Marine and Dock 
Industrial Relations. 

The records of the Medical Corps and of the Army 
Nurses Training Corps are partly in the Surgeon 

General’s Office in the Munitions Building, at the Army 
Medical College (where a medical and surgical history 
of the War is being prepared), and in the files of the 
Adjutant General’s Office. 

A particularly important collection of casualty 
vases filling 225 file drawers, are at National Head- 
quarters of the Ameri ican Red Cross, where also are 
the Chapter histori ies, and much other material, in all 
comprising 3,500 cases. Some of the Chapter records 
require 100 file drawers, and at Division Headquarters 
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are more than 375 cases of records. Many relatively 
unimportant records still remain in France, and may 
subsequently be destroyed there. 

The records of the War Risk Bureau occupy about 
90,000 square feet of floor space at the Arlington Build- 
ing, and relate chiefly to the Allowance and Allotment 
Division, Insurance Division, Compensation and Claims 
Division, and the Marine and Seaman’s Division. Each 
Division has an alphabetical card index of cases and 
the individual jackets often contain records of military 
service. Other records of the War Risk Bureau and 
nearly all important records of the Public Health Serv- 
ice are in the Butler Building, and those of the Re- 
habilitation Division of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education are in a temporary building at 20th and D 
streets, and in local and district offices, some of which 
are alleged to be fire-proof. 

The Selective Draft records are housed in several 
buildings of Washington Barracks, and include records 
of the Provost Marshal General’s Office, of 51 State and 
Territorial Headquarters, 155 District Boards, 4,658 
local boards, medical advisory and legal advisory 
boards, and of 23,908,576 registrants, and have a total 
weight of 8,000 tons. 

The important records of the Council of National 


- Defense, War Industries Board, and Committee on 


Public Information were in July last transferred to the 
custody of the Assistant Secretary of War and removed 
to the Munitions Building. Those of the Food Admin- 
istration and the Grain Corporation are still to be found 
in Temporary Building No. 1. The records of the War 
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Trade Board and of the Fuel Administration in another 
temporary building, are quite as poorly protected. The 
records of the Railroad Administration are at 18th 
street and Penn. avenue, those of the War Finance 
Corporation, and some of the Liberty Loan records, 
(others are at the Federal Reserve Bank) are in the 
Treasury Building; of the Bureau of Mines and Geo- 
logical Survey in the Interior Building and many other 
important files of the Department of State, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce and Labor are found in the files 
of the Departments, in the Federal Trade Board, in 
files of House and Senate Committees, and in the 
Library of Congress. 

This very brief summary of a survey of the char- 
acter of our latest War records and their places of 
deposit, made during the past summer at the request 
of the National Historian, serves not only to indicate 
where one interested in obtaining certain information 
would first direct his steps, but the woefully inade- 
quate method of storing the records and protecting 
them against the ever constant menace of fire, of damp, 
and of vermin. Unquestionably, the mass of useful 
national archives has more than doubled since 1917, at 
which time there were no adequate housing provisions 
for their preservation and protection. The memorials 
of a nation, the records of those who established and 
maintained this government, and of what they achieved; 
of intensely human interest, constantly examined by 
students, both trained and amateur; of incalculable 
value, which if destroyed can never be restored, are in 
no other progressive civilized country so poorly pro- 
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tected, the menaces to their safety so lightly regarded 
by the nation’s legislators, as in our own country. 

STATE RECORDS—The Adjutant Generals of 
the several states have been furnished by the Adjutant 
General of the Army with abstracts of the individual 
service records of enlisted men and of casualties. These 
cards are compiled from the records, and have been 
found on examination to be in some cases incorrect as 
to residence, unit with which engaged, date of enlist- 
ment or induction, overseas duty and discharge. The 
most frequent error was, it is said, the statement of 
wrong year or number of the unit to which the man be- 
longed, and these errors in the instance of one state 
are reported as estimated to have been as great as 10%. 
One state which has contemplated a roster of its citi- 
zens in the service, refrained from compilation for 
publication until the applications of men for the bonus 
granted them could be compared with the records sent 
from Washington. It thus behooves every ex-service 
man to inspect as opportunity occurs the record of his 
service as it appears in the files of the Adjutant General 
of the state, who upon due proof of error will undoubt- 
edly be glad to take the matter up with Washington. 
It is a matter of importance to the individual that his 
record be complete and accurate. 

The states which have granted a bonus or special 
opportunities; to service men from their states, have in 
the filed applications an invaluable series of records. 
These when collated with the carded service records in 
the Adjutant General’s Office, should afford a reason- 
ably accurate record from which a roster of all men from 
any given state could be compiled. 
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In addition to these official records at the state 
‘apitols, many of the states established War History 
Commissions, or made grants to encourage the forma- 
tion of county commissions which should function in 
the work of preserving the history of the country and 
state in the War, and some of these organizations have 
already begun the publication of historical material. 
Indiana has published a Gold Star volume. The middle 
western states as a rule have shown the most energy 

and broadest vision in connection with this work. 


The Convention adopted the following resolution: 
Whereas, the American Legion is vitally interested 
in the securing and preservation of the archives of our 


national government, now . 
; Be It Therefore Resolved, by The American Legion 


in convention assembled, that the American Legion 
urges the proper legislation for the erection of a suitable 
repository for all national archives where they may be 
safe from any future possibility of fire, vermin, or other 
‘auses for their destruction. 








THE STATE 


N the death of Right Rev. Monsignor Frank A. 
O’Brien, of Kalamazoo, member of the Michigan 
Historical Commission and a trustee of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society, the cause of Michigan 
history loses a true friend. 
Monsignor O’Brien passed away December 19, 1921, 
after a lingering illness. He was born in Monroe, Michi- 
gan, and had reached his seventieth year. His life was 
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distinguished for philanthropic work. Such was the 
quality of his labors that as dean of the parish of St. 
Augustine he became one of the most widely known 
priests in America. He was a personal friend of gover- 
nors and presidents, many of whom were guests at his 
hospitable home in Kalamazoo. Among the numerous 
honors conferred upon him was his elevation to the 
papal household on the Pope’s volition, an honor con- 
ferred upon but one other priest in the United States. 

An appropriate sketch of the life and work of Mon- 
signor O’Brien will appear in a later number of the 
Magazine. 


ICHIGAN was signally honored in November by 

a visit from Marshal Foch, commander-in-chief 

of the Allied armies in the World War. At Detroit, 

he said, as reported in the Detroit Free Press (Novem- 
ber.8): 

“Your mayor has spoken of my unified command, 
and much has been written of it. It was the unity 
of our ideals, as much as the merger of our forces, which 
led us to final victory. 

“Old men and young men, old women and young 
women were animated by the same purpose and your 
commander-in-chief had but to release them and they 
marched forward to victory. 

“At the supreme moment when I was in the pres- 
ence of the plenipotentiaries of the German govern- 
ment and sent out a call to our generals to be ready to 
move forward if our parley failed, there was a una- 
nimity of not only the military forces but also of the 
nations represented by those forces. 
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“Nations are only strong when their aims are the 
aims of justice. If we apply the same principles in our 
pursuit of peace, we should secure a lasting peace the 
same as we achieve victory in time of war.” 

Marshal Foch reached Detroit from Chicago, on 
his way east from the national meeting of the American 
Legion at Kansas City. At Ann Arbor the University 
paid homage to the distinguished guest when his train 
stopped for five minutes at the Michigan Central 
station. A parchment folder was presented to the 
Marshal, on which, beautifully illumined in gold, red 
and blue was a message from the University, written 
in French. In_ presenting it President-Emeritus 
Hutchins said: 

**Marshal Foch: 

“Your presence here this morning, sir, means much 
to us, particularly to the thousands of students who 
are before you. This will always be a red letter day in 
our calendar. You will appreciate this when I tell you 


. that more than 12,000 alumni and under-graduates of 


the University of Michigan served in the great war for 
democracy under your distinguished leadership and 
that 235 made the supreme sacrifice. 

“In behalf of the President, the University, the 
several faculties, and the student body, I have the honor 
to present to you this testimonial of greeting and appre- 
ciation.” 

On the cover of the parchment folder was inscribed: 
“To Marshal Foch, Ann Arbor, November 7, 1921.” 
Inside was this greeting: “The President, the Regents, 
the faculties, and the students of the University of 
Michigan, greet Marshal Foch, and through him the 
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French nation. They desire to express their admiration 
for his military genius and gratitude for his unfaltering 
devotion to the common cause of civilization.” 

At Battle Creek, Governor Groesbeck and many 
state officials met Marshal Foch. During the Mar- 
shal’s visit there the Roosevelt Community House 
near Camp Custer was formally turned over by the 
State of Michigan to the American Legion as a hospital 
for the relief of Michigan’s tubercular veterans. 





LANS for the construction of the American Legion 
national headquarters building are well under way. 
Indianapolis is the fortunate city, the Indiana legis- 
lature having appropriated nearly ten million dollars 
for the war memorial to house the Legion’s main offices. 
The project will cover five blocks in the heart of the 
city. The building will occupy the middle block, with 
the remaining plots transformed into a magnificent 
city plaza. At one exterior of the memorial site is 
located the federal postoffice building, erected at a 
cost of $6,000,000. Facing the outer end of the plaza 
is the $3,000,000 city library. 

Invitations have been issued to national headquar- 
ters of the Grand Army of the Republic, the Women’s 
Relief Corps, Service Star Legion, American War 
Mothers, Spanish War Veterans and Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Legion to occupy quarters in the memorial build- 
ing along with the Legion. 

In Michigan, progress has been made in erecting 
community memorials to the veterans of the World 
War, but no state memorial has yet been made. It 
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is generally agreed that this should take the form of a 
memorial building at Lansing, to be used as head- 
quarters for the veterans of all wars in which Michigan 
has taken part, also for other state organizations of 
a patriotic nature, and for properly housing the public 
archives, the state museums, and the materials of 
Michigan history. 

In 1920 at the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society in Lansing, a committee 
of nine was appointed to take up the subject with citi- 
zens and with the state government. The committee 
consisted of Gerrit Van Schelven of Holland, William 
L. Jenks of Port Huron, Alvah L. Sawyer of Menominee, 
William W. Bishop of the University Library, Divie B. 
Duffield of the Detroit Public Library Commission, 
Henry J. Gilbert of Saginaw, Mrs. Burritt Hamilton 
of Battle Creek, Miss Alice Louise McDuffee of Kala- 
mazoo, and Miss Annie A. Pollard of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library. A large sub-committee of several 
hundred citizens selected from every county in the 
state was organized for publicity work. It was pro- 
posed to present the matter to the Legislature of 1921, 
and a bill was drawn for that purpose. But the finan- 
cial straits of the government which later developed 
made it clear that the time was inopportune. 

The work of organization however has gone steadily 
on. Among all of the historical and patriotic recon- 
struction movements none has found more favor. All 
thinking people are alive to the wider outlook which 
regards the movement as a social service of high order, 
a tribute not only to the hero dead but to the public 
spirit of Michigan and an inspiration to generations of 
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the future. It is the common sentiment that whatever 
building is erected by Michigan it should not fail to 
express worthily the sentiment intended, in keeping 
with similar buildings of other states and with the 
National Memorial Building erected in Washington 
whose cornerstone was laid last November. 





PON the invitation of the Indian Government, 
Professor Claude H. Van Tyne left November 15th 


for Delhi, the new capital of India, to start a study of « 


India’s recently created native Legislative Assembly. 
The invitation was extended to Professor Van Tyne.by 
Alexander Frederick Whyte, formerly a member of 
the British Parliament who is at present president of 
this latest experiment in parliamentary government. 

In writing to Professor Van Tyne, Mr. Whyte says: 
“We have embarked upon a big enterprise in constitu- 
tional government. We are only in the midst of the 
first start but we have made so good a beginning that 
the apparent progress of the experiment seems fairly 
well assured. In presiding over it I have an almost 
unprecedented opportunity to study parliament in em- 
bryo. The spirit shown in the legislative assembly was 
of a remarkably high order and the proceedings were 
conducted with a sense of responsibility which was, I 
think, a surprise to everyone. ”’ 

It was in the fulfillment of his desire that some 
American historian or political scientist might study 
on the spot the development of the new system that 
the invitation was extended to Professor Van Tyne. 
Mr. Whyte felt that it would be not only of great value 
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to the British to have the candid comment of a genuine 
political student on the situation, but at the same time 
it would serve to inform the American public as to how 
far India has gone in the direction of self-government. 

Professor Van Tyne expects to be in Delhi for three 
or four months gathering the material which will 
eventually appear as a book on the New Indian Par- 
liament. He has been promised every opportunity for 
meeting the officers of the Indian administration and 
every facility for the consultation of important docu- 
ments. He will thus be, in a very real sense, a guest of 
the government of India. 

Mr. Whyte, in one of his letters, says, “It is not 
very easy to describe the situation truly. It changes 
rapidly almost from week to week; and the ferment 
created by the war has not yet spent itself, but public 
life generally in India is in a much healthier state than 
it was before the war, mainly because practically all 
agitation is conducted in the light of day and bomb 
conspiracies are much less frequent than they used 
to be.” —Michigan Alumnus. 





N honor of four Michigan “‘M” men who gave their 
lives in the World War, a memorial tablet was un- 
veiled just before the opening of the Minnesota game. 
Major James K. Watkins, 09, was in charge of the 
ceremonies. 

The tablet is of bronze, and has been temporarily 
mounted in front of the Ferry Field club house, until 
such a time as a new stadium and club house is built, 
when it will probably be placed in the trophy room. 
3 
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On the plaque appears an eagle, mounted on a block 
““M.” and bearing in its talons a furled American flag. 
Below is the inscription, 

“In Honor of the ‘M’ Men of the University of 
Michigan Who Gave Their Lives for Their Country in 
the World War.’’ 

Then follow the names of the hero athletes: Curtis 
G. Redden, ’03, Howard R. Smith, 712, Otto Carpell, 
"13, and Efton James, *15. Beneath the names are 
the words of eulogy, ““Not Dead; But Living in Deeds. 
Such Lives Inspire.” 

During the war Redden was a lieutenant-colonel 
with the 149th Field Artillery. He died in Germany 
after a brilliant career and a recommendation for pro- 
motion to the rank of brigadier general. Smith was a 
lieutenant in the aviation corps, and was killed in an air- 
plane accident in England, while Carpell, another 
aviator, died of heart failure following an attack of 
influenza in a southern camp. James, first lieutenant 
in the infantry, was killed in action in the Verdun sector, 
October 14, 1918. Redden had been both a football 
and baseball man during his college days; Smith was a 
pitcher on the Varsity nine and pitched the famous 
eighteen inning game with Notre Dame winning 3 to 2. 
Carpell was one of Yost’s half-backs during 1911 and 
1912; while James played end during the 1914 season. 

The new tablet erected was purchased by the “M.”’ 
club.—Michigan Alumnus. 





FYROM Mr. E. G. Pipp, editor of Pipp’s Weekly, 

Detroit, we have received some interesting docu- 

ments having to do with the Union League, or Loyal 
= 
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National League of America, a secret: organization 
which was in existence during the War of the Rebellion 
and must have attained considerable proportions. 
These are three manuscript books, original records of 
the organization at Brighton, Michigan, and an original 
copy of the constitution and ritual; also a sheet from a 
book of some sort which gives a list of the state officers; 
also some of the original badges to members. 

From the length of the list of members in Brighton, 
apparently the Order included everyone in town. 

Mr. Pipp’s father appears fourth on the list. 

In a letter transmitting the documents Mr. Pipp 
writes: 

“A notation in the front of one of the books shows 
800,000 members in the country January 1, 1864 and 
also that on September 2, 1863 they reported 31,163 
in Michigan and 430 members in Livingston county. 
And by December 30, 1863 the state membership had 
grown to 35,793. Looking over the Brighton member- 
ship, it contains nearly every business man and sub- 
stantial farmer of early days. The signature of the 
chief officer, nationally, as found in the back of the 
ritual and constitution is J. M. Edmunds; the same 
signature on the outside of the small envelope shows 
that Mr. Edmunds was commissioner of the General 
Land Office under President Lincoln, which rather 
leads me to infer that it had a sort of a semi-official 
recognition under the Lincoln administration. 

“T notice from a newspaper clipping pasted in the 
front of one of the books that Gen. O. B. Wilcox issued 
an order asking citizens not to join secret organizations 
on account of some trouble in Indiana and with it is a 
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general order from Mr. Edmunds saying that it had 
been determined by the Grand Council that the Union 
League was not such an organization as was referred to 
in Gen. Wilcox’s order and for them to continue their 
work—well, the order shows for itself. 

“T notice in the proceedings of the Brighton council 
a motion to raise money for a memorial to Capt. John 
Giluly. If I remember correctly Judge Withey, who 
was a Brighton boy and later a Circuit Judge living in 
Reed City, married a daughter of Capt. Giluly; per- 
haps if you wanted additional information something 
might be gotten from him. 

“T notice, too, from one slip, they checked up on 
some of the citizens politically, to see how they were 
going to vote.”’ 

The Michigan Historical Commission would be 
pleased to receive other information or documents 
relative to this Order. 





A LETTER of interest to teachers: 
State of Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction 


Thomas E. Johnson, Superintendent 
Horace Z. Wilber, Deputy Superintendent 


George N. Otwell, Assistant Superintendent 
Wilford L. Coffey, Assistant Superintendent 

C. Lloyd Goodrich, High School Inspector 
Floyd A. Rowe, Director of Physical Education 


Lansing, Jan. 1, 1921 
To the teachers of Michigan: 


Michigan is rich in local history. There is scarcely a community 
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whose annals if written would not furnish a distinct contribution 
to Michigan history. Junior historical societies are being organ- 
ized throughout the state under various auspices and I am writing 
you requesting that some arrangement be made to give such 
credit in history, geography, or civics as may be appropriate for 
actual work done by individual members of these groups. 


Faithfully yours, 


T. E. JounNson 





LIBRARY SERVICE, bulletin of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, announces: 

The Library is now prepared to furnish photostatic 
reproductions of any part of its resources upon request. 
Applications may be made through any department 
upon blanks supplied for the purpose. A photostat is 
an important adjunct to the reference work of a library. 
It furnishes an absolutely accurate copy of a printed 
page or diagram at a small cost. 

Facsimiles of rare texts, such as are found in the 
Burton Historical Collection; machine drawings or 
other scientific drawings or portions of scientific texts 
in the Technology collection; statistical tables; patent 
drawings or articles about patents to prove cases; out- 
of-print music, or portions of music scores from the 
Music and Drama Department; family trees or coats- 
of-arms—all cases where absolute accuracy of copy is 
necessary—here is where the value of photostat work 
lies. 

The Library makes a nominal charge for photostatic 
reproduction intended merely to cover the cost of the 
process and materials. The work is done twice a week 
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and the finished prints are ready to be delivered to the 
'f 

patron on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. For 

rush orders a special charge is made. 


MR. DIVIE B. DUF FIELD, president of the Detroit 
Library C ommission, in his annual report to the 
Common Council of the City of Detroit, writes: 

I cannot close this report without some reference to 
the Burton Historical Collection, in the administration 
of which one’s pride is so often excited by the comments 
and praise of those students of history who are com- 
petent to express an opinion upon the great value of 
the collection. It is envied by many institutions, its 
vast possibilities as the original source for historical 
study are only just beginning to be known and the 
dissemination, in publication form, of its treasures is a 
duty we owetoposterity. Our gratitude to its donor can 
never adequately be expressed, yet it is typical of the 
man that he seems to prefer that we do not express it. 
It must be recorded, however, that he has commenced 
the building up of an endowment fund, the income of 
which shall be used to add to the collection. Already 
the generosity of Mr. Clarence M. Burton has placed 
in our hands the first two installments of this fund. 





[N closing a story of Michigan’s first adventure in 

finance,—the famous $5,000,000 loan in the days of 
the “Boy Governor’—Mr. Arthur H. Vandenburg 
writes: Ln . ie fwvly 
“Modern citizenship rarely hears nor long remem- 
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bers these stories out of the heroic past. If there were 


greater familiarity with these stirring periods of foun- 
dation, there might be greater respect for the modern 
Institutions beneath which these foundations were 
placed. It was a big task for Gov. Groesbeck to face 
the ‘Soldiers’ Bonus Bonds’ in 1921. It was a vastly 
bigger task for Gov. Mason to face the ‘Internal Im- 
provement Bonds’ in 1837. Indeed, the whole early 
history of Michigan is such a throbbing romance, rich 
in colorful inspirations, that it is nothing short of a 
shame that greater organized effort does not undertake 
to acquaint modern generations of Michiganders with 
the legends and the lessons of yesterday. ’ 

The story referred to is told in the Grand Rapids 
Herald for September 18, 1921, and is very well told 
indeed. 





ME. HORACK ELDON BURT whose paper on 

William Austin Burt appears in this issue is hale 
and hearty at the age of 80, having reached that mile post 
in life’s journey July 18, 1921. Born in Michigan near 
Detroit, it was in that city that most of his life service 
was given. He attended the University of Michigan 
for several years and then took a trip abroad, after 
which he entered the Albany Law School and the 
Rochester University, from which institutions he was 
graduated in 1867. He practiced law in Detroit for a 
number of years, later superintending the construction 
of large iron furnaces in Michigan and Wisconsin. Mr. . 
Burt retired from active business a number of years 
ago and now divides his time between relatives in 
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Chicago, Ill., and Waterloo and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
His wife died in 1909. Of his eight children who are 
living, five are daughters. Some of the children were 
present at the recent celebration of his eightieth birth 


anniversary, on which occasion was read the following 
* Birthday Ode”: 


O, some may sing of ‘‘sweet sixteen”’, 
The age when a lad is young and green; 
And there are virtues to youth, I ween, 
It’s charms I have no wish to demean. 
But I sing of an age but rarely sung— 
O, it’s great to be four-score glad years young! 


It’s fine to have lived ’til you’ve learned how; 
To boast, ‘I’ve the hang; I can do it now!” 

To have weight of years to which others must bow. 
Youth has some advantages, I’ll allow, 

But it’s fine to this glorious life to have clung 
Until you are four-score glad years young! 


It’s fine to have sprinted past three-score-and-ten, 
To find it so good you would do it again, 

To call back to middle-aged women and men, 
“The water is fine, come in, my friend.” 

I’m glad that so long to life, I’ve hung. 
O, it’s great to be four-score glad years young! 


O, you who think that age is drear 

I bring you glad tidings of greatest cheer. 
I wish to make this matter clear 

That youth has dangers that you should fear. 
It’s safer to climb to a higher rung. 

O, it’s great to be four-score glad years young! 


The wild oats that youth is apt to sow 

Into a fateful crop will grow; 
And the harvest is certain in time, you know. 

So look to your planting, young fellows below. 
The red flag of danger I’ve warningly flung; 

But it’s safe to be four-score glad years young. 
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And you who struggle to get the pence, 

In the marts of life who now commence, @ 
Who must stick to biz with a fire intense, 

O, it’s rich to have learned good business sense; 
In the fields of plenty your scythe to have swung, 

O, it’s great to be four-score glad years young! 


And there are riches worth more than mon. 

To have such wealth of them is great fun. 
Wisdom comes only when you’ve farther run. 

From this height, I could spare you advice—a ton, 
Not stingy from spigot, but lavish from bung. 

O, it’s great to be four-score glad years young! 


It’s fine to have children and grandchildren, too, 
And lots of interests and plenty to do, 

And friends of-a life-time, whose hearts are true, 
To gather and pay their tribute to you. 

To be the center these groups among 
Because you are four-score glad years young! 


Fair sailing, I find since the stress is o’er, 

And I’ve put to sea afar from the shore. 
Unhindered by sandbars and weeds as of yore, 

The joy of the ocean possesses me more; 
So I shout from the depth of my lustiest lung, 

O, it’s great to be four-score glad years young! 





(CHARLES H. WHEELOCK, secretary of the Battle 


Creek Historical Society, sends us this one, by Mr. 
Chas. Kraft, about Battle Creek’s first automobiles 
‘fas I saw and used it,’’-—who writes: 

Some little time ago I read an article in the Battle 
Creek Evening News written by Mr. J. H. Brown about 
the early days of the automobile in Battle Creek, and I 
well remember some of the happenings myself. 

The first automobile owned in Battle Creek (then 
called a horse-less carriage) was owned by E. C. Adams, 
who was then in the bicycle business on McCamly 
street where the Evening News office now stands. It 
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was a steam machine made by the Pope Manufacturing 
Co. Another of similar type was later owned by Joy 
Rathbun. But the first real one-lunger gasoline buzz 
wagon owned in Battle Creek was owned by Harry 
Burt. It sure was looked upon as some Auto, but 
merciful heavens what a noise it made when it started; 
a boiler shop would have felt ashamed of. itself, if it 
could have heard it; I often wondered why the thing 
was not arrested for disturbing the peace. I recall how 
Harry came to my home one clear crisp moonlight 
night in the Fall, about 9 o’clock and asked me to go 
for a ride with him. I readily accepted the invitation 
(and, by the way, Harry had his machine tuned right 
up to “G’). We drove out Lake avenue to the 
Prairie road and then drove as far west as Tuttle Cor- 
ners. We sure did sail some, fifteen or eighteen miles 
an hour, but it seemed awful fast those days; however 
we are both very much alive yet. 

Among the first owners of automobiles in Battle 
Creek were W. I. Fell, S. O. Bush, Frank Kingman and 
Chas. Young, the druggist. I well remember how Mr. 
Kell drove his run-about over to Mendon, and had the 
misfortune to strip the clutch (a common occurrence) 
and how he telephoned to Frank Palmer, the then 
authorized agent, to send some one over to bring it 
back. As I was then working for Mr. Palmer I was 
delegated to go to Mendon to repair the machine and 
bring it home. This was on Friday, so I got together 
the necessary tools and went to Mendon. I arrived 
there about 4 o’clock that p. m., found the machine in 
an old blacksmith shop, took it to pieces that evening 
and the next morning repaired it and was ready to 
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start back at 11 a. m.; but rain held me back until 2 
p. m., when I started for home. The first thing I en- 
countered after leaving Mendon was a long steep hill, 
and that run-about, true to its name, run about half 
way up that hill and stopped. It was an easy matter 
to let it back down the hill, and while I was tinkering 
it back to running again, two farmer boys came out 
and kindly offered to help push the thing up the hill. 
They said an automobile of this kind was never able 
to make that hill. But after I got it tuned up again I 
went right up that hill a-flying. When I was going 
into Leonidas an old lady came running out to the road 
waving her sunbonnet and apron and thinking some 
terrible accident had happened, I stopped the auto 
and asked what was the matter. She asked me if I 
would be careful, as her cow was staked down the road 
and she was afraid I would run into it. I pacified her 
by saying I thought I was in more danger than the cow. 
I reached Leonidas that evening about 6 o’clock, put 
the run-about in my friend’s barn (Mr. Wilcox’s), 
had supper and stayed all night at his home; and the 
next morning, Sunday, I got up early, filled up (the 
machine, mind you) with gasoline and asked Mr. 
Wilcox to go for a little ride. He seemed a little reluc- 
tant about going, but finally decided he’d take a chance. 
So he got in, and after going a short distance I threw 
her into high speed, fifteen or sixteen miles an hour. 
Well, that was sure too fast for Mr. Wilcox, for he 
threw both arms around me and begged to be let out. 
I told him I would drive slower and I returned him home 
all O. K. When he got out he remarked, “‘Tve had a 
ride in an automobile and am still alive.” I returned 
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home via Climax and reached home that same day at 
noon. 

Another incident I well remember was one morning 
about 3 a. m. I heard a knock at the door and on open- 
ing I found it to be Erastus Penner, who was then a 
member of the Frank Palmer force. He said he had 
been having a joy ride and the machine was four miles 
out on the Verona road and flatly refused to run and 
would I go out and help him get it in. So we went down 
to the shop and got another machine and went out to 
the one stalled. On looking it over I found the wire 
leading from the batteries to the spark plug had become 
loose, so after giving the nut a turn or two he was able 
to get back home in a hurry. 





}' ROM Mr. John W. Fitzgerald of St. Johns, we have 
received the following interesting communication 

respecting Zachariah Chandler, and an incident con- 

nected with the state and national elections of 1864: 

In 1879 I was the publisher of The Clinton and 
Shiawassee Union, a newspaper established that year 
on the line between Clinton and Shiawassee counties, 
located at Ovid. That fact of itself has no special 
interest, but on the first day of November of that year, 
Zachariah Chandler, United States senator from Michi- 
gan was found dead in his bed at the Grand Pacific 
hotel, Chicago. 

In the issue of the Union above referred to, I had 
written an editorial, nominating Chandler for the 
presidency of the United States, subject of course to 
the action of the National Republican party conven- 
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tion, which was to be held in Chicago the following 
June. 

We had just put the paper to press, 10:00 o’clock 
a. m. when a message was brought into the office an- 
nouncing the death of Chandler. The press was 
stopped and messages from Chicago and elsewhere 
confirming the report asked for. In the meantime a 
short editorial announcing his death was written, as 
well as a brief account of his life. 

The paper was again put to press and the papers 
mailed throughout the state, a bundle of them being 
distributed to the passengers of a Grand Trunk train 
passing eastward for Detroit, an hour or so later. 

This was the first paper in Michigan to announce 
the death of Chandler, as the morning papers of Chicago 
had all left the presses before his death became known, 
as was the case in Detroit, hishome. As was the custom 
in those days the paper was dressed in mourning, and 
from the Chandler family upon receipt of a.copy of the 
paper I received due acknowledgment. 

It is the strangeness of the happening; the article 
placing him in nomination for the presidency in one 
column and on the opposite page announcing his death, 
which makes the copy I possess, together with the sub- 
ject matter, of some historical value. 

Senator Chandler at the time of his death was the 
national chairman of the Republican committee and 
because of that fact was out delivering addresses in 
some of the prominent cities of the country; he had 
made a speech in Chicago to a crowded audience the 


evening previous. 


* * 
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In 1864 when Abraham Lincoln was a candidate 
for the presidency for his second term, George B. 
McClellan, retired Union general being his opponent, 
the soldiers in the field were given permission to vote. 
I was a member of Company “G” 38rd Michigan 
cavalry, and my regiment on that election day, 1864, 
was camped some twenty miles from Little Rock, Ark., 
where our votes as a regiment were taken. The ballots 
cast at that election were gathered up and turned over 
to each company commander. 

I have now in my possession the ballots which were 
cast on that occasion by my company. They carry 
besides the national ticket the full Michigan state 
ticket, including the presidential electors. Henry H. 
Crapo heads the state ticket for governor. 

These tickets represent an historical event in the 
life of our country; they were the first ballots ever cast 
for a president by a soldier in the field wearing the 
Union uniform and voting for a candidate who believed 
that the sisterhood of states as formed by the fathers 
should remain unbroken. 





GIFT of some 200 manuscript documents at least 

one-half of which pertain directly to America 
and some of which relate to the Revolutionary War, 
have been given to the University by Regent W. L. 
Clements of Bay City. The papers, which were the 
property of the late Lord Shelburne, a prominent Eng- 
lish statesman, were brought back after being pur- 
chased from anauction by Mr. Clements while in France 
last summer. 
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They will give University students and others an 
opportunity to study the liberality of the four great 
British statesmen, Pitt, Fox, Burke and Shelburne. 
The collection includes some official documents, some 
private correspondence between Shelburne and _ his 
friends Pitt, Fox and Burke and notes on the meetings 
of the British cabinet while Shelburne was a member. 





HE following resolution was adopted by the Michi- 
gan State Federation of Women’s Clubs at their 
annual meeting held October 11-14 in Grand Rapids: 
Whereas, There is, in the State of Michigan, no 
suitable place for the housing and care of many price- 
less relics, pictures, papers, books and records belong- 
ing to the state, be it 
Resolved, That the forty thousand women com- 
posing the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs petition the Legislature to provide a State 
Memorial building at Lansing to the pioneers and the 
soldiers and sailors of all wars who went out from Michi- 
gan for the defense of their country and where the work 
of the Michigan Historical Commission may be carried 
on in a befitting manner. 





(ZERTRUDE B. SMITH, wide-awake historian of 
the Calhoun County Historical Society, writes: 

Our present Calhoun County Historical Society— 

the successor of one of earlier date that evidently 

adjourned sine die—received its first inspiration from 
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the Monday Club of Marshall, historic town of southern 
Michigan. 

Although organized but two years ago, the society 
has already accomplished some very effective work and 
has large visions for the future. 

During the present year we have secured a room in 
our library building where have been placed suitable 
cases for the preservation and exhibition of the historic 
treasures already collected and of the many more we 
hope to have. 

There are now upon our shelves many original 
documents preserved by the early settlers,—land grants, 
deeds signed by U. S. presidents; letters describing 
the pioneer days, their labors, joys and privations; 
photographs and old daguerreotypes of early residents; 
picture prints and lantern slides of persons, places and 
events of important note; posters of the Civil and of 
the World War; books, old and rare; newspapers of old 
times with their quaint advertisements, and contain- 
ing articles now of great interest and historic worth; 
maps of town, county and state of an early date; keep- 
sakes and precious heirlooms,—the nucleus of a col- 
lection which we hope to make much worth while. 
- Other treasured relics and articles of historic interest 
are being sought out, collected, catalogued and placed 
on exhibition in our cases, where they may be seen, 
read and enjoyed by all the county round. 

A fine scrap book of newspaper clippings of old time 
events and later happenings is already begun and is 
being constantly enlarged. We have also a book where- 
in are gathered signatures, letters and notes of the 
early settlers and of other residents who have made for 
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themselves a name and a place in our local history. 
We have sought to interest the students of our schools 
in historic research. Questions have been published in 
the newspapers to which answers are requested and 
later reported, provoking quaint interest and discus- 
sion among our citizens. 

Tablets to mark historic places are on our program. 
The Old Territorial “Road blazed through the wilder- 
ness in 1830 now the chief auto thoroughfare across 
southern Michigan is already marked by a boulder and 
bronze tablet donated by the D. A. R. A tablet will 
adorn the old oak tree in the Gorham lawn where in 
1834 the educational system of our state was worked 
out by two of Michigan’s noblemen,—Rev. John D. 
Pierce and Hon. Isaac E. Crary,—a work so well’ 
planned that it was copied far and wide and became 
the foundation system for schools, colleges and uni- 
versities all over our land. A boulder and tablet will 
soon point out the site of the celebrated ‘‘Crosswhite 
Affair” of 1847, an incident in the tragedy of slavery 
that led to the passage of the national Fugitive Slave 
Law,—one of the general causes of our Civil War. 

Besides our general meetings which are held in 
Marshall, special gatherings are held in various places 
in the county to create and extend interest in the 
society and in the collection of articles of historic 
value. These papers of local history are read and later 
placed in our archives—reminiscences of “the good old 
days” are given, old time songs are sung, exhibitions 
of old time relics are made and a good time enjoyed. 

We are proud of our Historical Society. 

May it grow ! 
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THE following resolution was passed by the State 

League of Women Voters in convention at Detroit, 
November 9-11, 1921: 

Because of the very valuable work being done by 
the Michigan State Historical Commission, not only 
to the citizens of this generation but of future genera- 
tions, BE IT RESOLVED, that the League of Women 
Voters urge the next legislature to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to carry on this work in an efficient manner 
and properly house the museum. 


A reading room in the Michigan Union at Ann 
Arbor is to be dedicated to the University’s hero dead 
of the Great War. This room is known as the Upper 
Reading Room, which up to the present time has been 
left unfinished. It is to be completed and furnished 
by combined action of three organizations, the Richard 
Neville Hall Post of the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the Gun and Blade Club, at a cost 
of $15,000. It is proposed to raise this money, very 
appropriately, by giving a series of student entertain- 
ments during the year. 





Our friend Dr. R. Clyde Ford, contributor to the 
Magi zine and charming lecturer on Michigan history, 
is spending a year in the sunny south of France and in 
Italy. Knowing his scholarly mind and the genuine- 
ness of his human interests we may expect him to bring 
back to us something very much worth while. 
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Mr. John Campbell, president of the Baraga County 
Historical Society, died December 13, 1921. Mr. 
Campbell was within one day of being 71 years old, 
and as a pioneer resident of L’Anse he lived through the 
wonderful growth of the Upper Peninsula during half 
a century. He came to L’Anse in 1872. Mr. Campbell 
has been honored by his community with many public 
trusts, which he has discharged faithfully and well, 
and in his death the historical interests of Michigan 
suffer the loss of a warm-hearted friend. 





A feature of the work of the history department of 
the Northern State Normal School this fall has been 
the preparation of original historical accounts of the 


- home towns of the students, which in several instances 


have been published in the local newspapers and have 
attracted favorable attention. This work helps the 


‘students, the towns and the Normal. Considerable 


new material has come to light in this way. 





At a meeting of the Three Oaks Historical Society 
in October, a profitable experiment was tried on the 
members present, who were wont to pride themselves 
on their knowledge of local history. <A list of thirty- 
four questions was asked, covering the important 
points of the history of Three Oaks and the surrounding 
region, any one of which every citizen should have been 
able to answer. In the test made, no member was able 
to answer every one of them, and in many instances 
pride was humbled low, much to the amusement as 
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well as profit of the victims and others. The complete 
list of questions was published in the Acorn for October 
13. Try it at your next meeting. 





Among recent additions to the archives department 
of the Historical Commission are a number of papers, 
1814-1823, of the Supreme Court of Michigan Terri- 
tory. For the same period has been secured a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous material covering accounts, 
affidavits, bills, bonds, claims, sundry correspondence, 
dockets, inquests, naturalization papers and writs. 
With the transfer of the Commission’s offices to the 
new state building, the archival work can now advance 
more rapidly, having fire-proof quarters. The Com- 
mission will be pleased to receive material from citizens 
‘of Michigan and other states, especially documents of 
public origin which may be in private hands. 





The North Carolina State Library desires Vol. 1, 
No. 1, and Vol. 2, No. 1 of the Michigan History Maga- 
zine. The publishers’ supply is entirely exhausted and 
we should be obliged if any one will supply this library 
with the missing numbers, which may be sent in care 
of the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing. 





We are pleased to welcome to our desk The National 
Outlook, published monthly, October to May inclusive, 
by The Bay View Reading Club, Detroit; it is a Maga- 
zine of high quality, which every citizen of progressive 
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and cultural inclinations will desire to receive in his 
library. As its title states, it is a Magazine of national 
scope. For the season of 1921-22 it announces a series 
of articles on “Problems in Democracy,” and the 
articles that have thus far appeared rank with the best 
in the older Magazines. The contributors are largely 
university and college men and women, specialists in 
their fields. The National Outlook is the successor to 
the Bay View Magazine which was founded by John M. 
Hall in 1893. Mr. George Gerald Betchel is the editor, 
and Bessie Leach Priddy, Professor of History in the 
Michigan State Normal College, is assistant editor. 





In press is the second of the two volumes of the 
Michigan Bibliography, compiled by Floyd B. Streeter, 
archivist of the Michigan Historical Commission. The 
first volume will not be distributed until the second is 
ready, as the latter contains an elaborate cross-index 
which is necessary to the best use of either volume, but 
it is probable that both volumes will be ready to dis- 
tribute to libraries early in the fall. 





FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


LOCAL history and the local newspaper are close 
friends, which leads an exchange to give us this 
glimpse of work in a local library. A patron asks: 
“Can you tell me the date the Baptist church 
burned—I mean, of course, the famous fire that all 
the old inhabitants talk about?” 
The librarian looked up from her work. “No, I 
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‘an’t tell you the exact date, but T think T ean find it 
for you quickly, for we have the files of the local paper 
since it was started. My impression is that the fire— 
the big fire, as they call it—was about 1873, and it 
won’t be a very long job to look it up.” 

She went to the stacks in the rear of the library, 
pulled out a dusty bound volume marked “ Herald, 
1873,” and spread it open on the table. “Ah, here it 
is,’ she said, after a minute spent in turning over the 
yellow leaves. 

The person who had inquired for the date, a mem- 
ber of the woman’s club of the town, sat down and read 
the article. “This gives me exactly the information I 
wanted,” she said. 

“TI thought it would,” said the librarian. “I fear 
most people do not appreciate how valuable is the local 
newspaper from the viewpoint of local history. In 
fact, it seems to me that it is about our only source. 
Only when an event gets into print is it officially re- 
corded and filed for reference. Flimsy as it is, the 
printed word of today is the counterpart of the ancient 
stone inscriptions that give us our records of a long-ago 
yesterday. I consider the bound volumes of our local 
papers perhaps the most valuable possession of this 
library.” 





AN appreciative writer makes our humble friend 
say: 
I am the Country Newspaper. 
I am the friend of the family, the bringer of tidings 
from other friends; I speak to the home in the evening 
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light of summer’s vine-clad porch or the glow of winter’s 
lamp. 

I help to make this evening hour; I record the great 
and the small, the varied acts of the days and weeks 
that go to make up life. 

I am for and of the home; I follow those who leave 
humble beginnings; whether they go to greatness or to 
the gutter, I take to them the thrill of old days, with 
wholesome messages. 

I speak the language of the common man; my words 
are fitted to his understanding. My congregation is 
larger than that of any church in town; my readers are 
more than those in the school. Young and old alike 
find in me stimulation, entertainment, inspiration, 
solace, comfort. I am the chronicler of birth, and love 
and death—the three great facts of man’s existence. 

I bring together buyer and seller, to the benefit of 
both; I am part of the market-place of the world. Into 
the home I carry word of the goods which feed and 
clothe and shelter, and which minister to comfort, 

‘ase, health, and happiness. 

I am the word of the week, the history of the year, 
the record of my community in the archives of state and 
nation. 

I am the exponent of the lives of my readers. 

I am the Country Newspaper. 





M RS. NORAH CULVER, historian of the Van Buren 
County Pioneer Society, writes in the Courier- 
Northerner (Paw Paw): 


It is surely the duty of the people of this county to perpetuate the names 
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of their pioneers, to furnish a record of their early settlement, and to relate 
the story of their progress. 

The civilization of our day, the enlightenment of the age, and the duty 
that men of the present day owe to their ancestors, to themselves and to their 
posterity, demand that a record of their lives and deeds should be made. 
Surely and rapidly the great and aged men who, in their prime entered the 
wilderness and claimed the virgin soil as their heritage, are passing or have 
already passed. Knowledge of the incidents of their first days of settlement 
is small, indeed, so that an actual necessity exists for the collection and preser- 
vation of this information without delay before all the early settlers are cut 
down by the scythe of time. 

To be forgotten has been the greatest dread of mankind from remotest 
ages. The means employed to prevent oblivion and to perpetuate the memory 
of men has been proportioned to the amount of intelligence they possessed. 
The pyramids of Egypt were built to perpetuate the names and deeds of great 
rulers, the erection of great obelisks was for the same purpose. Coming 
down to a later period we find the Greeks and Romans erecting mausoleums 
and monuments and carving out statues to chronicle their great achievements 
and carry them down the ages. It is also evident when we go back as far as 
Mound Builders that they had this idea: To leave something to show that 
they had lived. And all these memorials, no matter how costly, give but a 
faint idea of the lives and characters of those whose memory they were in- 
tended to perpetuate and scarcely anything of the masses of people that then 
lived. 

It was left to modern ages to establish an intelligent, undecaying, im- 
mutable method of perpetuating a full history through the art of printing. 
To the last generation, however, we are indebted for the admirable system of 
local biography. By this system every man, though he may not achieve what 
the world calls greatness, has the means to perpetuate his life and his history 
throughout the coming ages. 

In collecting the attainable facts of the history of Van Buren county 
pioneers, it will be the aim of the officers of the Historical Society, not to gain 
any credit or prestige for themselves, but to glean information from reliable 
sources that will perpetuate the memory of the early settlers of this county. 





FYROM the Marquette Mining Journal: 

The sixth annual upper peninsula meeting of the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, which con- 
cluded its sessions at L’Anse August 12, is declared to 
be the most successful meeting ever held by this organi- 
zation outside of Lansing. The meeting was held 
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under the auspices of the Baraga county division of 
the Keweenaw Historical Society. 

That L’Anse and Baraga county did themselves 
proud in showing the down-state guests what the 
upper peninsula can do and is doing, as well as what it 
has done in the past was agreed by the visitors. The 
attendance and intelligent interest shown is said by 
state officers to have been beyond expectation. The 
picnic at Pequaming Friday was largely attended from 
the copper country, Marquette and various points 
within reasonable distance for automobiles. There 
were in the neighborhood of 300 automobiles parked 
on the pienic grounds and vicinity. 

Credit for this showing is due to Mr. John Campbell, 
of L’Anse, who represents the Keweenaw society in 
Baraga county, and to his fine corps of helpers. Men- 
tion also should be made of J. J. O'Connor, T. D. Tracy, 
Leo Paquette, T. G. Belanger, Edward Sicotte, D. P. 
Menard, W. S. Crebassa, H. J. Pennock and Octave 
Sicotte, while thanks is due Baraga county and the 
several townships for liberal financial backing in behalf 
of the meeting. 

The convention opened Thursday with the Hon. J. 
J.O’Connor, of L’Anse presiding. Invocation was given 
by the Rev. W. H. Rule, pastor of the Methodist church 
in L’Anse. Mrs. Cora Anderson, of L’Anse, welcoming 
the guests in a brief address, made every one feel at 
home and desirous to come again at the first oppor- 
tunity. Fred H. Begole, former mayor of Marquette, 
recalled old times in a paper of reminiscence about 
Baraga county when he resided there in the 80’s. 


The Rev. W. F. Gagnieur, S. J. of Sault Ste. Marie, 
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told of the early missionary, Rene Menard, 8. J., who 
early labored in this part of the peninsula and who gave 
his life in the hardships of the work. 

Music was furnished throughout the session by 
Mrs. Ed. M. Leiblein of Hancock, accompanied by 
Mrs. Bries, also of Hancock. Immediately following 
the program an auto drive to Assinins was enjoyed by 
several hundred of the guests and townspeople and 
lunch was served there in the open. This proved to be 
«a most enjoyable event, the credit of which is largely 
due to L. G. Hillyer and his famous cook, Charles 
Cardinal, and helpers. 

In connection with the visit to Assinins a marker 
was placed in commemoration of the landing of the 
Rev. Fr. Baraga in 1843. An historical address was 
delivered by the Rev. Charles J. Johnson of Marquette, 
and remarks were made by Father Gagnieur. 

On Thursday evening George N. Fuller, executive 
secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission, and 
ex-officio secretary of the State Historical society, gave 
a talk on the work of those two organizations and out- 
lined the program of historical work for Baraga county. 
Professor L. A. Chase, head of the department of his- 
tory of the Northern State Normal of Marquette, talked 
on historical work in Marquette county. Professor 
Chase’s droll humor in illustrating his experiences there 
was greatly enjoyed. 

Charles R. Cobb, superintendent of schools of 
Bessemer, concluded the evening with a most enjoyable 
talk on the history of Gogebic county. Music of the 
evening was in charge of Mrs. Mildred Romsdahl 
Bruns, of Calumet, whose brilliant and sympathetic 
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work won the hearts of her hearers. She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. A. N. King, of Calumet. 

Friday morning was given over to an auto drive 
ending at Rock Beach near Pequaming where a white 
fish and green corn dinner was served to about 1,000 
people. The Prairie Club, of Chicago, composed of 
campers mainly from Illinois, and the Zeba Indian brass 
band dispensed music which was greatly enjoyed. 

The afternoon program at L’Anse consisted of a 
talk by Claude F. Hancock, of Chassell, on the history 
of the Peat industry in the peninsula, a paper by Ethel 
Robinson, of Houghton, on “ Modes of ‘Travel in Early 
Days in the Peninsula,” an address by the Rev. John- 
son, of Marquette, on “The Indian Mission of L’Anse.”’ 
Stanley Newton, of the Soo was to have talked of the 
famous early trader, Alexander Henry, but owing to the 
late hour, gave a humorous and complimentary talk 
appropriate to the occasion and announced that he 
would “‘put Alexander Henry on ice where he would 
keep until some other meeting.”’ Miss Florence Fribley, 
of Baraga, sang a solo number. Miss Maysie Stratton, 
of Baraga, gave several readings and little Miss Mary 
Cosgrove entertained the audience with her violin. 
All of these numbers were encored and thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

Stereopticon pictures of the copper country and 
vicinity by John T. Reeder featured the evening pro- 
eram. It would be hard to find a more beautiful col- 
lection of pictures than these natural colored marvels. 

Thomas Conlin, of Crystal Falls, concluded the 
program of the evening with a paper of some length on 
the O. and B. land grant and its effect upon the iron 
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country. Alvah L. Sawyer, of Menominee was to have 
discussed the Michigan-Wisconsin boundary contro- 
versy, but owing to the lateness of the hour he told 
the audience he “would place it on ice along with Mr. 
Newton’s Alexander Henry.”’ 

The spirit of the meeting throughout was unsur- 
passable, declared Secretary Fuller, who spoke in 
warmest praise of the general spirit of enterprise he 
had observed in the upper peninsula. Mr. Fuller was 
principal of the high school at L’Anse from 1896 to 
1900, and through a quarter of a century has been 
interested in the development of the upper peninsula. 

In his talk Thursday evening he paid a warm 
tribute to the Indian missionaries, the early explorers 
and prospectors in the iron and copper mines, the pio- 
neers of the lumbering industry and the railroad and 
lake commerce, the builders of the schools, the churches, 
and the press. “All of these who have made the ancient 
wilderness the abode of a happy and prosperous people 
have added their part to the great historic life picture 
of the peninsula. In all of our historic study let us 
remember that the pioneers lived for us. It is we who 
enjoy the fruits of their love and toil and sacrifice, and 
it is for us to be zealous in collecting and preserving the 
records for the true history of the work,” was the mes- 
sage he left with the meeting. 

At the closing session there was organized for the 
purpose “The Baraga County Historical Society” with 
officers as follows: President, John Campbell, of 
L’Anse; secretary, Leo Paquette; treasurer, L. G. Hill- 
yer, of Baraga. 
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HALL J. INGALLS, the man who superintended the 

burial of old Chief Okemos, says the boulder placed 
in his memory by the D. A. R. rests on the exact spot 
where the famous Indian was laid away. 


“T ought to know, for I put him there myself,” was his terse comment. 

Mr. Ingalls recalls the incident surrounding the death and burial in detail. 
He and Al Nichols were rushing work on the Indian school house, on the 
reservation known as ‘‘Shim-Ne-Con.’’ It was near the chief’s home and he 
walked over every day for a chat. One day he failed to come and an Indian 
told Mr. Ingalls the chief was ill. That night he visited Okemos’ home. 

‘Are you sick?” he asked the chief in the Indian language. 

The old man shook his head in the negative. 

“‘Not sick; just tired,” in the language both understood so well. 

Whiskey was commonly used both as a medicine and a beverage those 
days. 

“Want whiskey?” Mr. Ingalls inquired. 

There was another feeble shake of the head. 

‘Me go to happy hunting grounds like Okemos—not like whiskey makes 
him,” was the reply. ; 

This remark should be perpetuated in history by the present generation, 
which frowns upon hard liquor. The dying chief had known the taste of fire- 
water and observed its effects. In his cups he was not Okemos. He wanted 
to enter the presence of the Great White Father with his faculties unimpaired. 
Yet they say he was a pagan and as such he was buried in what was known as 
the heathen cemetery. Some of the Indians had been converted to the 
Christian religion and as they were called were laid away like the palefaces, 
in the cemetery of their own. No pagan presence desecrated the silent settle- 
ment—not even a dead one. 

Next day there was again the sound of hammer and saw. The men were 
at work on the school house. The sounds reached the cabin where the chieftain 
slept. Gradually they grew fainter and then seemed to cease entirely, for they 
fell upon deaf ears. Old Okemos had come to the end of the long, long trail. 

The news of his death was brought to Mr. Ingalls. Because he had laid 
away many of the tribe he was called upon to bury the chief. 

The grave the Indians dug was larger than usual, for it had to hold the 
personal effects of the chief as well. It was four feet deep, seven feet long and 
four wide. Mr. Ingalls had the Indians gather bark. A floor was laid on the 
bottom and the grave was also sided up with bark. 

It was so close to the hut where the remains were lying that but few steps 
were required. The body was lowered and then covered with blankets. 
Blankets were placed under the head, so that the August sun, almost at the 
western horizon, fell full upon the face. At the chief’s right were his two guns. 
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At his left his tomahawks, scalping knives and other personal effects were 
placed and over the whole went another blanket as a shroud. Bark was then 
laid over the whole and the grave filled with earth. 

Tires were started on both sides of the mound, fed by sassafras wood and 
they were kept going for three days and three nights. By night they sent forth 
« greenish glow and no doubt served well the purpose for which they were 
intended, that of frightening away the evil spirits. 

Three years later Mr. Ingalls’ brother George, living close by, heard a 
noise in the night and peering in the direction of the grave saw the flickering 
of lanterns. The story that many valuables had been buried with the chief 
had gone the rounds. George crept out of his home and made a stealthy ad- 
vance through the underbrush. When he was within a few feet of the grave- 
robbers he let out an unearthly yell. Three men were seen to run from the 
spot as rapidly as their legs would carry them. The men left their shovels and 
picks, as well as their lanterns. Next day they visited the vicinity. 

“1 don’t know whether you are the men who tried to rob this grave or not, 
but the shovels and lanterns are over there,’’ George said, pointing in the di- 
rection of a clump of bushes. ‘If they are gone when I come back I shall 
know they belonged to you. I ought to scalp you on the spot, but never dare 
to set foot upon this spot again,’”’ he warned. 

When he next visited the pagan burying ground the tools were not there. 
Hall Ingalls knows the identity of the men, but as some are still living and 
have probably many times repented he is helping them to keep their secret. 

The Ingalls brothers, to guard against another such attempt, collected a 
large number of stones and placed them in the hole where the ghouls had dug. 
They are still there and this is how it came about that when the women of the 
county came to mark the historic spot Hall Ingalls led them confidently to it. 

“The boulder is directly over Chief Okemos’ head,” he says, and he is the 
only man who knows.—Portland Review. 





HE village of Ada in Kent county was the objective 
point August 18 of everyone interested in the early 
history of western Michigan, who was able to make the 
trip, the occasion being the celebration of the centenary 
of the first settler in the village, Rix Robinson, who 
happens to be also one of the most prominent and ro- 
mantic figures in the story of the development of the 
state. Robinson was identified closely also with Grand 
Haven and north Ottawa county. 
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The earliest feature of the day was the marking of the site of the trading 
post Robinson established at Ada before he made that a permanent residence 
which continued for at least 50 years or until his death in 1875 at the age 
of 86. 

‘The principal speaker of the day was Miss Mary Robinson of Ann Arbor, 
a niece of the pioneer, who left no direct descendants. She read a paper upon 
the life and times of Rix Robinson and had with her some of the finery which 
belonged to one of Robinson’s Indian wives, the one who thought Indian blood 
was better than white and would not eat at the same table with her lawyer 
husband, herself being a princess. 

Among the other speakers were Capt. Charles E. Belknap of Grand Rapids, 
George Hefferan and Jud Davis. William Farrell, Ada’s pioneer schoolmaster 
and seeretary of the pioneers’ association, was director of ceremonies. 

It was his call to the more elemental modes of warfare that led Rix Robinson 
to quit the study of law only a few months before he was due to be admitted 
to the bar of New York and to come west. His fortune was $1,000 which his 
father gave him when he turned his back on Auburn. After a 26-day trip, 
between Buffalo and Detroit, he became sutler to the U.S. troops at the Straits 
and saw his first of frontier life while he was following the soldiers from post 
to post in this capacity. Two years of this life left him with little profit, so 
he went to St. Louis and invested his capital in tobacco. This trip and pur- 
chase resulted in his establishing several trading posts. He started two in 
Illinois, one at Calumet, near the head of Lake Michigan in 1817, one on the 
Illinois river 25 miles from its mouth in 1819, one at Milwaukee, Wis., in 
1820, one at the mouth of the Grand river in Ottawa county, Mich., in 1820, 
and one during the same year at the mouth of the Thornapple in Kent county. 

From 1821 to 1834 the arrival and departure of his trading vessels was the 
only thing to break the monotony of frontier life at Grand Haven. His vessels 
were entering the Grand river when the site of Grand Haven city was a forest. 

Ife lived to be 86 years old, however, and served the state senate before 
his death at Ada in 1875, mourned as one of their own by both whites and 
Indians. He spoke fluently all district dialects of the Indian tongue, and it 
was due largely to his influence over the Indians that they ‘retired so grace- 
fully upon the coming of the ‘white man’.”—Holland Sentinel. 





CARLETON DAY—Friday, October 21, 1921,— 

will long be remembered in Hudson and southern 
Michigan as the day on which one of the largest gath- 
erings of people from far and near assembled to do 
honor to the memory of her most distinguished son— 
the famous poet, Will M. Carleton. 


i 
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Estimates will vary on the size of the great throng assembled, but it is not 
too much to say that it was probably the greatest throng that ever gathered 
in Hudson. They came from all walks of life. Wealthy people drove up in 
$6,000 limousines, and rickety one-horse vehicles were there. They even came 
on foot. However they came, whether rich or poor, or no matter what their 
station in life, they were there to pay tribute to the poet of the plain people. 
To one who, in whatever he wrote touched the heartstrings of the people. 

Even the engineer on a passing freight train blew three long mellow blasts 
that fitted in well with the program that it interrupted just for the moment. 
High over head soared an aeroplane dipping and saluting in graceful curves. 

‘The day was a perfect one, as only an October day can be perfect with a 
tang in the air and a snapping breeze that sent the multi-colored leaves of 
autumn scurrying hither and yon. 

The parade formed on Grove street shortly after 1:30 and moved slowly 
down Main street, headed by the Ladies’ band from Tecumseh. The Frensdorf 
car followed the band. In this were seated Miss Florence Frensdorf, Edward 
l'rensdorf and the speaker of the day, James Schermerhorn. The president 
of the Carleton Memorial Association, Judge C. L. Newcomer, and other 
officers of the association followed in other cars. 

At one point in the parade were several cars bearing former schoolmates 
to the number of twenty. 

A number of floats depicting many of Carleton’s well-known poems, were 
the principal features of the parade. Some of these floats were very well 
arranged, such as ‘‘Autumn Days,” with six beautiful young girls with a 
canopy of multi-colored leaves over them; “The Old Singing School,” which 
sang ‘Auld Lang Syne”’ as it drove through the town; ‘‘ Mending the Old 
Vlag;” “The Day We Graduate;” the ‘Carleton School;” ‘‘The Old Front 
Gate.”’ One float contained two Roman gladiators, and a soldier of the late 
war; another a beautiful young lady clad in flowing white robe, with a golden 
crown upon her head; another a Christmas tree, with little girls clad as white- 
winged cherubs, and a tiny Santa Claus surrounding it; another, an old settler, 
sitting before his cabin, a deer he had killed lying before him; another con- 
tained an old-fashioned organ surrounded by a teacher and scholars singing 
“Onward Christian Soldiers;”’ and others, school boys and girls from Morenci, 
Pittsford, Addison and the ‘‘ Mockingbird Club” of Hillsdale College. 

A float from Hillsdale College which attracted some attention was one 
depicting the Carleton poem, “‘Gone With a Handsomer Man.” Then there 
was another band and hundreds of automobiles, all being driven slowly east- 

ward. 

The procession, headed by the parade of floats, stretched from Hudson 
clear to the Carleton place. Already there were parked about the roadsides 
and fields thousands of autos. 

From a stand on the east side of the home the program was given and was 
attentively listened to by thousands through the use by the speakers of a 
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sound amplifier on the speakers’ platform. They were called to order by Mrs. 
A. K. Deane, president of the Lenawee County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Miss Florence Frensdorf presided. There was a song, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
by the Hudson High School chorus and the Hillsdale College Glee Club; the 
address of welcome by Mrs. C. B. Stowell; unveiling of the monument by Mrs. 
Clara Blossom and Miss Ruth Blossom, Carleton’s nearest relatives; an 
address, ‘‘The Completed Task,”” by Miss Frensdorf; an ode to Carleton by 
Edgar A. Guest; song by the Hillsdale Glee Club; “‘A Lifelong Friendship” by 
B. A. Finney; “Reminiscences of College Days,’ J. W. Mauck, president of 
Hillsdale College; talk on the Carleton Memorial Association by Judge C. L. 
Newcomer, president of the association ; address of the day by James Schermer- 
horn. 

It was a proud moment for the niece and -grand-niece of the poet, Mrs. 
Clara Blossom and Miss Ruth Blossom, when they drew aside the flag from the 
beautiful bronze tablet revealing the words: 


Birth Place 
of 
WILL CARLETON 
1845—Poet—1912 

Erected by 

The Lenawee County 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
1921 
—Hudson Post-Gazette. 


< 





PRINCESS ELLA PETOSKEY, only surviving 

granddaughter of the old Chief Pe-to-se-ga who 
once owned the site of Petoskey and after whom the 
city was named, will make Petoskey her home after 
the first of next June. She is at present in Grand 
Rapids. The Grand Rapids Herald says: 

Miss Petoskey is an actress, a vocalist of note, a 
poet and a lecturer. She graduated from Carlisle and 
later took a normal course in Dr. Edgecomb’s private 
institution then known as the Benton Harbor college. 
Then she taught in the government Indian service in 
Pennsylvania, Nevada, North Dakota and Wisconsin. 


When Indians of northern Michigan staged their 
7 
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famous production, “Hiawatha,” the princess carried 
the leading role of “‘Minnehaha” during the seasons 
that it was performed and won the plaudits of many 
thousands of summer tourists. The play was given at 
Wa-ag-a-mug, several miles from Petoskey, and the 
*“stage”’ was an island in Round lake. The spectators’ 
grandstand was on the main land. It is probable that 
the abandoned play will be revived with the return of 
its star. 

The princess’ father was Joseph Petoskey, who was 
the fifth of the old chief’s 10 children. Before Ella was 
born her father traded his Petoskey home for a farm in 
Friendship township, seven miles north of Harbor 
Springs, and she was one of five children. Two of the 
five survive, the other being Cyrillus Petoskey, a 
resident of Lansing, Mich., and a prominent member 
of the Masonic fraternity. 





PROF. FRANCIS W. KELSEY of the Latin Depart- 

ment of the University of Michigan, who has re- 
cently returned from Europe and Egypt, has brought 
to Ann Arbor one of the most important collections of 
ancient documents discovered in recent years. The 
Michigan Daily says: 

The documents were a part of the files of a record 
office in or near the city of Tebtunis, Egypt, and were 
written in Greek with the exception of a few in Demotic. 
They were discovered about four months ago and nearly 
all of them were perfectly preserved. To properly 
interpret and explain these papers in their relation to 
the history and life of the Roman empire at that time 
will require from 10 to 15 years of steady work. 
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Among the papers are leases, receipts for wages, 
official orders, petitions to public officials, tax receipts, 
accounts, agreements regarding loans, a contract of 
indemnity, a receipt for dowry, discussions relating to 
the ownership and transfer of slaves, and a part of a 
register of deeds. There are also contracts of. sale 
covering both personal and real property. 

A perfect example of an ancient scroll of the kind 
referred to in the Bible, particularly in the Book of 
Revelations, is a roll nearly eight feet long with writing 
on both sides. 

A number of papyri written in the Coptic language 
in the early Christian centuries were also included in 
the collection brought back by Professor Kelsey. The 
most important is a papyrus book consisting of 12 
leaves, on which are written out the incantations and 
formulas used by a master magician. 

The entire collection was damped out and made 
ready for decipherment in the British Museum, which 
has a workroom for the treatment of fragile and valu- 
able writings. . 





ERY soon now the Old Engineering Building, one 
of our oldest Campus landmarks at the University 

will begin to come down in order to make room for the 
Clements Memorial Library, which is to house the 
Clements Library of Americana. Only the western 
tier of rooms will be torn away from the old building to 
begin with, for the library will not occupy exactly the 
old site. Building operations will begin as soon as the 
contract can be formally let. The contractors have al- 
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ready been notified that they are the low bidders, but 
that certain details require adjustment. It is estimated 
that the building will cost $175,000. 

The building, of Italian renaissance design, will 
cover a plot approximately 80x100 feet and will be two 
stories high above a deep basement. One will approach 
it over a broad terrace and enter through a pillared 
loggia directly into the main reading and exhibition 
room. This room is to be about 36x90 feet and runs 
through both stories to the roof. On the first floor 
there is also to be an office for the Professor of American 
History, one for the custodian of the collection, and a 
study room for students. The custodian’s room is so 
placed that work done in the study room goes on under 
his supervision. It also adjoins the vault room in which 
the many rare and precious books for which the collec- 
tion is distinguished are to be kept. 

On the second floor are located the administrative 
offices for such work as collating and cataloguing. 
There is also an office for the Associate Professor of 
American History, a map room, and cases in which re- 
prints of rare books are to be kept for students’ use. 

In the basement provision has been made for re- 
ceiving incoming books. There is also a room for the 
making of photostat copies of valuable books, and a 
large stockroom for storing the files of early newspapers, 
in which the library is particularly rich. 

This building is going to be simple and useful in 
construction and beautiful in appearance, a very fitting 
unit to face south from the Campus. It will house what 
historians declare to be one of the most valuable li- 
braries of Americana, which, like the building, is the 
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gift of Regent W. L. Clements, 82. Mr. Clements has 
been many years in gathering the books and other 
items that make up the collection, and has spent for 
them upwards of $400,000. Yet, as George Parker 
Winship, librarian of Harvard University, says, “‘Get- 
ting the books, not paying for them,” is the great gift 
from Regent Clements. That has required the utmost 
devotion, patience and discrimination. Many men 
could expend half a million for the University ; few could 
make for it such a collection as the Clements Library 
of Americana.—Michigan Alumnus. 





A REQUEST for information: The following is from 
the Michigan State Dental Society Bulletin, Septem- 
ber, 1921: 

We are glad to be able to report that the old records 
of the Michigan State Dental Society have been found 
which makes the compilation of a history much easier. 
The book containing the records from 1881 to 1904 
was handed to your historian at the last meeting and 
information from Floyd B. Streeter, Archivist of the 
Michigan Historical Commission, brought to light the 
fact that the first record book containing the records 
from 1856 to 1880 was in the Burton Historical Col- 
lection in the Detroit Public Library. <A visit to the 
Detroit library resulted in Miss Krum, the custodian of 
the Collection, loaning the book to us. 

We have also unearthed a biography and picture of 
Dr. James J. Jeffres, who was a charter member of this 
society. This leaves only one hole in our records. We 
still lack a picture of Dr. Geo. P. Bennett, who 
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practiced in Jackson from 1842 to 1859 and was a 
charter member of this society. 


AMONG THE BOOKS 


MV ODERN DEMOCRACIES, by the Right Hon. 

James Viscount Bryce, scarcely needs an intro- 
duction to any reader of the author’s earlier work, The 
American Commonwealth. Out of a rich background of 
political experience, study and travel Lord Bryce at 
the age of 83 years has produced his monumental work. 
Throughout it is characterized by unfailing clearness 
of thought, masterly grasp, and simplicity of style. 
The aim of the work, the author states, is “to present 
a general view of the phenomena hitherto observed in 
governments of an earlier type, showing what are the 
principal forms that type has taken, the tendencies 
ach form has developed, the progress achieved in 
creating institutional machinery, and, above all, what 
Democracy has accomplished or failed to accomplish 
as compared with other kinds of government for the 
well-being of each people.”” The study is based upon 
six representative democracies,—France, Switzerland, 
Canada, the United States, Australia and New Zea- 
land,—and divides into three parts. Of profound 
interest is Part III, “The Future of Democracy,” 
which is sanely optimistic. The author says: 

“The statesmen and philosophers of antiquity did 
not dream of a government in which all men of every 
grade should bear a part: democracy was for them a 
superstructure erected upon a substructure of slavery. 
Modern reformers, bolder and more sanguine, called 
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the multitude to power with the hope and in the faith 
that the gift of freedom and responsibility would kindle 
the spirit self-government requires. For them, as for 
Christian theologians, Hope was one of the Cardinal 
Virtues. 

‘Less has been achieved than they expected, but 
nothing has happened to destroy the belief that among 
the citizens of free countries the sense of duty and the 
love of peace will grow steadily stronger. The experi- 
ment has not failed, for the world is after all a better 
place than it was under other kinds of government, and 
the faith that it may be better still survives. Without 
‘aith nothing is accomplished, and Hope is the main- 
spring of Faith. Throughout the course of history 
every winter of despondency has been followed by a’ 
joyous springtime of hope.” 

Modern Democracies will be a guide to statesmen, 
students, and practical men for generations to come, 
and as such should be in every school and college li- 
brary and in the library of every thinking citizen 
(Macmillans, N. Y., 1921, 2 Vols., pp. 508 and 676. 
$10.50). 





[THE POWERS AND AIMS OF WESTERN 

DEMOCRACY, by William M. Sloane, is the work 
of an historian of imagination, as well as of conserva- 
tive tendencies. On the whole he is optimistic. He 
sees the present in the long perspective of world his- 
tory, and present-day unrest as in no essential way 
more ominous than other great periods of transition. 
The work divides into three parts. First, the develop- 
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ment of democracy in thought and action covers the 
history of democracy from earliest times to the present 
day, discussing its institutions, its devices, its formulas 
and terms, its foes, its gains, and its degree of efficiency. 
The second part deals with the evolution of the modern 
nation in its relation to democracy. Most interesting 
is part three, the struggle for peace, especially the con- 
cluding words on peace as the test of our democracy. 
The easy style and clear thought of the book make it 
very readable (Scribners, N. Y., 1919, pp. 489. $3.50). 





THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND, by James 
Truslow Adams, is probably the best book on this 
subject yet written. The author says in his preface: 
“There is no lack of detailed narratives, both of 
the entire period covered by the present volume and, 
on an even larger scale, of certain of its more important 
or dramatic episodes. New material brought to light 
within the past decade or two, however, has necessitated 
a revaluation of many former judgments, as well as 
changes in selection and emphasis. Moreover, our gener- 
al accounts do not, for the most part, adequately treat 
of those economic and imperial relations which are of 
fundamental importance; for the one outstanding fact 
concerning any American colony in the colonial period 
is that it was a dependency, and formed merely a part 
of a larger and more comprehensive imperial and eco- 
nomic organization. Consequently, the evolution of 
such a colony can be viewed correctly only when it is 
seen against the background of the economic and im- 
perial conditions and theories of the time.” 
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It is the imperial problem that has interested the 
author and to which he gives most careful attention. 
Those who desire a thorough treatment of the New 
England Puritan, particularly his contribution to edu- 
cation, government, ecclesiastical polity, and land 
ownership, will need to consult other works, for the 
author has touched only casually upon the institutional 
side of Puritan life. The style of the volume is literary 
and will please a wide circle of readers outside of the 
teaching profession (The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Boston, 1921, pp. 482. $4.00). 


HJUROPE SINCE 1870, by Prof. Edward Raymond 

Turner, University of Michigan, is a useful ampli-_ 
fication of a portion of the author’s earlier work, 
Europe, 1789-1920. Beginning with Germany’s victory 
in the Franco-Prussian war and ending with the de- 
feat of her world ambitions in the recent great struggle, 
the book covers of course the period most highly signifi- 
cant for an interpretation of the present. It is more 
than a detailing of the facts of politics and-war; it is an 
evaluation of contemporary European history, in terms 
of the life of the people. The treatment is scholarly, 
forceful, and graphic. Thirty-six maps help to eluci- 
date the text. Like the author’s earlier volume, this 
book, while intended particularly for college and uni- 
versity classes, will be enjoyed by the general reader 
(Doubleday Page and Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1921, 
pp. 580. $3.00). 
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Nintu ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN Historica 


CoMMISSION, 1921 


N accordance with Act No. 271, Public Acts of 1913, 
the Michigan Historical Commission herewith sub- 
mit the ninth annual report, covering the period from 
January 1 to December 31, 1921. 
The members of the Commission for this period 
were as follows: F 
Gov. Alexander J. Groesbeck, ex officio 
William L. Clements, Bay City 
Augustus C. Carton, Lansing 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Frank A. O’Brien, Kalamazoo 
Claude H. Van Tyne, Ann Arbor 
Clarence M. Burton, Detroit 
William L. Jenks, Port Huron 


ee gerne: 


Monsignor O’Brien, owing to continued ill health, 
resigned from the Commission in November, and was 
succeeded by Rev. Wm. F. Murphy, appointed De- 
cember 1. 

At a meeting of the Commission held May 25, 1921, 
Commissioner William L. Clements of Bay City was 
elected president, and Commissioner Augustus C. 
Carton of Lansing vice-president. 

Following is the financial statement for the fiscal 
year June 30, 1921: 


Total amount of appropriation for fiscal year ending 
I er me rr $15, 000.00 

Expenditures from appropriation for fiscal year: 

ee ee $7,899. 


ee ee ae ae oe ee ee 
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Stationery, Books and Paper............ $992.48 
Printing and Advertising............... 2,993.40 
‘Transportation, Telephone and Telegraph. — 885.00 
Pe Fs ok bv koko be vcs 240.00 
Total disbursements. .................0005 $13, 182.94 
Total balance on hand June 30, 1921........ $1,817.06 


During the year the Michigan History Magazine 
has contained the following articles: 


Romance and Adventure on the Ontonagon, by H. M. Powers. 
New England Men in Michigan History, by Wm. Stocking. 
Recollections of Zachariah Chandler, by O. E. McCutcheon. 

A Brief History of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, by J. E. 
Jopling. 

Laura Smith Haviland, by Mrs. Caroline R. Humphrey. 

Michigan’s Memorial and Historical Building, by Murray 
MacKay. 

A Sketch of Some Institutional Beginnings in Michigan, by 
W. O. Hedrick. 

Early Days in Petoskey, by. Henry McConnell. 

Public Schools of Battle Creek, by W. G. Coburn. 

Michigan War Legislation, 1919, by Charles Landrum. 

Polygamy at Beaver Island, by Milo M. Quaife. 

The Legend of Me-nah-sa-gor-ning, by Samuel M. Leggett. 

A Daring Canadian Abolitionist, by Fred Landon. 

What the Glaciers did for Michigan, by Franklin S. Dewey. 

Historic Spots Along Old Roads and New, by William M. 
Bryant. . 

A Forgotten City, by Ralph Chester Meima. 

Charcoal Humor, by Thomas Clancey. 

Overland to Michigan in 1846, by Miss Sue I. Silliman. 
Pioneer Days in Wexford County, by Clarence Lewis Northrup. 
Old Veterans’ Stories, by Lansing Lodge, Sons of Veterans. 
Rail Growth of Michigan’s Capital City, by Glen K. Stimson. 
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Historical Sketch of the Muskegon Schools, by Miss Addie 


Littlefield. 


The Story of Battle Creek’s First Bank, by Forest G. Sweet. 
Karly Days in Dearborn, by Henry A. Haigh. 

General Joseph Brown, by W. B. Hartzog. 

Memories of Early Marquette, by Mrs. Philo M. Everett. 


The following works are in press or in preparation: 


Bibliography of Michigan history. 

Michigan Historical Readings for schools. 

Biographies of Michigan Public Men. 

History of Women’s Clubs of Michigan. 

Autobiography of John Ball. 

War Work, Michigan Division, Council of National Defense. 
Life and Times of William Dummer Powell. 

History of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Records of the Governors and Judges of Michigan Territory. 
History of the Federal Land Survey of Michigan. 

Messages and Papers of the Governors of Michigan. 

Michigan in the World War. 


Extensive cooperative work has been carried on 


during the year with other states in calendaring the 
national archives, and in Michigan with the schools, 
libraries, women’s clubs, chapters of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Americanization societies, 
and work of other civic and patriotic organizations, 
reports of which have appeared in the press and in the 
Michigan History Magazine. A detailed six column 
report of the work of the Commission was published in 
Pipp’s Weekly, Detroit, in the issue of December 3, 
1921. 
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SINCE JAN. 1921 


ALPENA;: 


Fletcher, Frank Ward, Alpena 
Lyall, Mrs. Ida A., Alpena 
Veenfliet, Mrs. Mary L., Alpena 


BARRY: 


Bellinger, Mrs. Mary F., Hickory Corners 
Colgrove, Philip T., Hastings 
Messer, Chester, Hastings 


BAY: 


Bateson Bros., Bay City 
Butterfield, Geo. E., Bay City 
Perkins, Mrs. A. B., Bay City 
Sheldon, Mr. Clarence L., Bay City 
Shields, Mrs. Irene P., Bay City 


BERRIEN: 


Babbitt, Mrs. Webster L., Niles 
Babbitt, Mr. L. W. Niles, 

Banyon, Walter Edward, Benton Harbor 
Blish, Mrs. W. G., Niles 

Fox, Geo. R., Three Oaks 

Strang, Mr. Clement J., Buchanan 
Three Oaks Woman’s Club, Three Oaks 
White, Mrs. Martha, Three Oaks 


BRANCH: 


Thomas, Miss Mary, Union City 


CALHOUN: 


Cook, Mrs. Justin T., Homer 
Cortwright, Mrs. W. H., Homer 
Hamilton, Mr. Burritt, Battle Creek 
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SUPPORTING MEMBERS OF THE MICHIGAN PIONEER AND 
HIstTorRIcAL Society ENROLLED 








SuvvortiING MreMBERS 


Mary Marshall Chapter, D. A. R., Marshall 


Miller, Craig, Marshall 
Ruff, Mr. Joseph, Albion 
Wheelock, Mr. C. H., Battle Creek 


CASS! 
Warren, Miss Margaret E., Cassopolis 


CHARLEVOIX: 
Armstrong, R. B., Charlevoix 
Harsha, Mrs. H. S., Charlevoix 
McConnell, Mr. Henry, Walloon Lake 


CHIPPEWA: 
“emery, Mr. B. F., Sault Ste. Marie 
Fowle, Mrs. Otto, Sault Ste. Marie 
Kemp, Mr. George, Sault Ste. Marie 


CLARE: 
Dorsey, Mrs. 'T. S., Clare 


CLINTON: 
Daniels, Mr. J. T., St. Johns 
Fitzgerald, Mr. J. W., St. Johns 


DELTA: 
Brennan, Mrs. Mary K., Escanaba 
Carlson, Mr. Roy W., Escanaba 
Yelland, Judge Judd, Escanaba 


EATON: 
Ernsberger, Mrs. Emily Louisa, Charlotte 
Stinchcomb, Mrs. Lydia M., Sunfield 
Strange, Mr. Daniel, Grand Ledge 


EMMET: 
Linehan, Mr. Thomas, Harbor Springs 


GENESEE: 
Bigelow, Mrs. Garrett, Grand Blanc 
Countryman, Mrs. Hannah E., Flint 
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Dusenbery, Mrs. C. M., Flint 
Edwards, Mrs. Asenath B., Flint 
Manning, Mr. Albert, Flint 
Stever, Mrs. A. E., Flint 


GLADWIN: 
Croll, Mrs. Henry, Beaverton 
Foster, Mrs. Cora, Gladwin 
Foster, Mr. Isaac, Gladwin 
McGregor, Mrs. G. A., Beaverton 
Niggerman, Mrs. Frank, Beaverton 
Prindle, Mrs. F. I., Gladwin 
Woodward, Mrs. W. E., Gladwin 


GRAND TRAVERSE: 
Hamilton, Mr. Frank, Traverse City 
Love, Mrs. William, Traverse City 
Traverse City Woman’s Club, Traverse City 


HILLSDALE: 
Dudley, Mrs. Cornelia, Jonesville 


HOUGHTON: 
Hancock, Mr. Claude F., Chassell 
Jacker, Mr. Francis, Jacobsville 
Lieben, Miss Dora M. 
Reeder, Mr. John T., Houghton 


HURON: 
Scranton, Hon. Gilmore G., Harbor Beach 


INGHAM: 
Brown, Mrs. A. M., East Lansing 
Burdick, Miss Clara M., Lansing 
Dilliman, Me. Grover C., East Lansing 
Graham, Mrs. M. S., Lansing 

Haight, Judge Charles F., Lansing 
Havens, Mr. E. R., Lansing 

Herrmann, Mr. Christian, Lansing 
Hungerford, Mrs. Angeline E. H., Lansing 
Traver, Mr. George, Williamston 
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64 SupvortinG MEMBERS 
IONIA: 
Marshall, Mrs. Levi, Ionia 
Morse, Mr. Grant M., Portland 


IOSCO: 
Bradley, Miss Ina M., Tawas City 
Loud, Mr. Edward F., Oscoda 
Twentieth Century Club, Tawas City 


IRON: 
Conlin, Mr. Thomas, Crystal Falls 
Murphy, Judge Fred F., Iron River 


ISABELLA: 
Doughty, Mrs. Eva, Mt. Pleasant 


JACKSON: 
Bulson, Mrs. Florence I., Jackson 
Dixon, Mrs. C. F., Jackson 
Fritz, Mr. Richard V., Jackson 
Luther, Mr. George E., Jackson 
Scott, Miss Mabel C., Jackson 
Sister Francis Stace, Jackson 


‘KALAMAZOO: 

Boudeman, Mr. Dallas, Kalamazoo 
Buckley, Mrs. F. J., Kalamazoo 

Clark, Mrs. Jenny N., Vicksburg 
Follmer, Mrs. Mary Dennis, Vicksburg 
Hobbs, Mrs. Henry, Kalamazoo 

Hoyt, Mrs. Mary E., Kalamazoo 
Ladies’ Library Auxiliary, Vicksburg 








Lucinda Hinsdale Chapter, D. A. R., Kalamazoo 
McDuffee, Miss Alice Louise, Kalamazoo 


Oakley, Mrs. Kate Russell, Kalamazoo 


KENT: 
Abbott, Miss Ethelyn, Grand Rapids 
Anderson, Mr. W. H., Grand Rapids 

Avery, Mr. Noyes L., Grand Rapids 

















Ball, Miss Lucy, Grandville 

Beets, Rev. Henry, Grand Rapids 
Blodgett, Miss Helen, Grand Rapids 
Davis, Mrs. IE. M., Grand Rapids 
Deane, Mr. Fred M., Grand Rapids 
Glasgow, Mr. William J., Grand Rapids 
Hamilton, Mr. Claude, Grand Rapids 
Heath, Mr. Ferry K., Grand Rapids 
Hollister, Mr. Clay H., Grand Rapids 
Kenny, Mr. Willard F., Grand Rapids 
Leonard, Mr. Frank E., Grand Rapids 
Markham, Mrs. Ida May, Grand Rapids 
O’Brien, Mr. J. T., Grand Rapids 
Rouse, Mr. Guy W., Grand Rapids 
Schouten, Mr. John H., Grand Rapids 
Sweet, Mrs. Edwin F., Grand Rapids 
Vander Velde, Miss T. E., Grand Rapids 
Waters, Mr. Dudley E., Grand Rapids 


LEELANAU: 
Allen, George, Omena 


LENAWEE: 
Frensdorf, Mr. Edward, Hudson 
Graves, Mr. S. E., Adrian 
Satterthwaite, Mr. J. N., Tecumseh 


LIVINGSTON 
Philip Livingston Chapter, D. A. R., Howell 
Tubbs, Mrs. R. M., Howell 


MACKINAC: 
Donnelly, Helen M., Mackinac Island 
Murray, Judge David W., St. Ignace 


MACOMB: 
Chapoton, Mr. Henry O., Mt. Clemens 
Dalby, Mrs. Spencer, Mt. Clemens 
Slocum, Mr. Grant H., Mt. Clemens 
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66 SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


MANISTEE: 
Beache, Mrs. P. J., Manistee 
Schumacker, Rev. A., Manistee 


MARQUETTE: 
Bell, Mr. Frank A., Negaunee 
Dougherty, Miss Mary J., Negaunee 
Duncan, Hon. Murray M., Ishpeming 
Jopling, Mr. Alfred O., Marquette 
Longyear, Mr. J. M., Marquette 
Pendill, Miss Olive, Marquette 


MECOSTA: 
Fairhead, Mrs. Anna R. Gardner, Big Rapids 
Malone, Father James, Big Rapids 


MENOMINEE: 
Radford, Miss Frances D., Menominee 
Vennema, Mrs. H. A., Menominee 


MISSAUKEE: 
Lake City Woman’s Club, Lake City 
Lamport, Rev. Warren Wayne, Lake City 
Merchant, Mrs. A. S., Stittsville 


MONROE: 
Conant, Mr. Harry A., Monroe 
Newberry, Mrs. Marie A., Dundee 
Sister Mary Fidelia, Monroe 


MONTCALM: 
Fowle, Mr. Delos A., Stanton 
Hinds, Mr. Henry H., Stanton 
Pierson, Mr. John W. S., Stanton 
Prevette, Mr. Geo. C., Stanton 
Ranney, Mrs. E. W., Greenville 


MUSKEGON: 
Galpin, Mrs. William, Muskegon 
Hume, Mr. Thomas H., Muskegon 

Moon, Mr. Paul, Muskegon 





























Nims, Mrs. Ellen S. McReynold, Muskegon 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. James L., Muskegon 


OAKLAND: 
Bachelder, Dr. Frank S., Pontiac 
Carlisle, Ruth, Farmington 
Clark, Mrs. Mary J., Pontiac 
Coss, Mr. Preston B., Pontiac 


Hagerty, Mrs. Mary Hayes, Royal Oak 


Patton, Mrs. Mary E., Pontiac 


OCEANA: 
Munger, Mrs. Edith G., Hart 
Woman’s Literary Club, Pentwater 
Woman’s Progressive Club, Hart 


ONTONAGON: 
Powers, Mrs. Mary A., Ontonagon 


OSCEOLA! 
Bass, Mr. L. Burdett, LeRoy 
Evart Woman’s Club, Evart 


‘OTTAWA: 

Marsilje, Mr. Isaac, Holland 

Jesiek, Mr. A., Holland 

Van Eyck, Mr. William O., Holland 


OTSEGO: 
Shipp, Mrs. F. J., Gaylord 


ROSCOMMON: 

Finnigan, Mr. J. T., Houghton 
SAGINAW: 

Boynton, Mrs. John F., Saginaw 


Dustin, Mr. Fred, Saginaw 
Wallace, Mr. William H., Saginaw 


SAINT CLAIR: 


Ballentine, Mrs. Carolone F., Port Huron 


Ernst, Mrs. George L., Port Huron 
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SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Howe, Mrs. George W., Port Huron 
Ottawawa Chapter, D. A. R., Port Huron 
Thompson, Mr. Ethon W., Port Huron 


SAINT JOSEPH 
Cummings, Mrs. Frank S., Centerville 


Miller, Mrs. L. O., Three Rivers 


SCHOOLCRAFT: 
Thorborg, Mrs. Nettie, Manistique 


SHIAWASSEE: 
Killian, Mrs. Etta, Carland 
McCartney, Mrs. Frank, Owosso 


VAN BUREN: 
Cochrun, Mr. Edgar R., Paw Paw ; 
Miller, Mabel Hayes, Paw Paw 
Seott Club, South Haven 
Smith, Mr. Dana P., Paw Paw 


WAYNE: 
Banks, Dr. S. Gertrude, Detroit 
Bates, Mr. W. G., Detroit 
Beaumont, Mr. John W., Detroit 
Bowen, Mr. Herbert, Detroit 
Brotherton, Mrs. Wilber, Detroit 
Butler, Mr. E. H., Detroit 
Carr, Mr. Edward I., Detroit 
Chandler, Mrs. C. J., Grosse Pointe 
Chapin, Mr. Roy D., Detroit 
Couzens, Hon. James, Detroit 
Crapo, Stanford T., Detroit 3 
Dussault, Mr. Paul, Detroit 
Finn, Mr. Albert H., Detroit 
Ford, Mr. William, Dearborn 
Haigh, Mr. Henry A., Detroit 
Harbeck, Miss Ida C., Detroit 
Harvey, Miss Caroline, Detroit 

Heckel, Col. Edward G., Detroit - 














Joy, Mr. Richard P., Detroit 
Lambert, Mrs. Benjamin L., Detroit 
Leland, Mr. Henry M., Detroit 
Lightner, Mr. Clarence A., Detroit 
McGlogan, Miss Margaret, Detroit 
McGlogan, Miss Lucy, Detroit 
Nielson, Mr. N. C., Detroit 
Raynale, Mrs. H. E., Highland Park 
Rippey, Mr. Owen, Highland Park 
Rockwell, Mr. Samuel R., Detroit 
Stoddard, Mrs. E. W., Detroit 
Walker, Mr. Bryant, Detroit 
Warren, Mr. Charles B., Detroit 
Wells, Mr. Daniel, Detroit 
Willebrands, Louise, Detroit 


WASHTENAW: 


Easterly, Miss Ruth, Dexter 

English, Mr. Albert D., Manchester 
Finney, Mr. Byron A., Ann Arbor 
Ladies’ Literary Club, Ypsilanti 
Osborn, Mr. Milton E., Ann Arbor 
Soule, Major Harrison, Ann Arbor 
Woodbridge, Mrs. Charles O., Saline 
Ypsilanti Chapter, D. A. R., Ypsilanti 


SupPporTING MEMBERS OUTSIDE OF STATE 


Bedford-Jones, Mr. H., Evansville, Ind. 
Boisseau, Mr. O. G., Holden, Mo. 

Brown, Mr. Charles W., La Grange, Ind. 
Burt, Mr. H. E., Chicago, Il. 

Cox, Mr. William Armstrong, Cleveland, Ohio 
Denham, Mr. Edward, New Bedford, Mass. 
Dolan, Mr. H. A., Portland, Maine 

Eichhorn, Mr. John P., DeKalb, Il. 

Gratiot, Dr. C. C., Shullsburg, Wis. 

Green, Mr. Edwin O., Cleveland, Ohio 
Griffin, Mr. A. A., Davenport, Iowa 
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SuprortiInG MEMBERS 


Kelton, Dr. Ann L., Montpelier, Vermont 
Lane, Mr. Alfred Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
Lewis, Mr. L. W., Harriman, Tenn. 
McCutcheon, Mr. O. E., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Mack, Rev. J. J., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mandelbaum, Mr. Maurice H., Chicago, III. 
Morrison, Mr. Noah F., Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Murray, Mr. William H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nichols, Mr. A. C., National City, Calif. 
Northrup, Mr. Clarence L., Hurlock, Md. 
Patton, Mrs. William L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reed, Dr. Charles B., Chicago, II. 

Ryan, Mr. Edward J., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Smith, Miss Valentine, Chicago, III. 

Truax, Mr. A. L., Crosby, N. D. 

Wade, Mr. Clifford G., Lake Superior, Wis. 


Tue DEcCEASE OF THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 





Has Been ReEporteD SINCE APRIL 1921: 


Andrews, Mrs. George, Flint, Mich. 
Appleyard, Mrs. James, Lansing, Mich. 
Barnes, Mrs. Amanda F., Lansing, Mich. 
Bates, Mr. G. W., Detroit, Mich. 
Bissondte, Mr. Charles A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Buck, Mr. Mayton J., Lansing, Mich. 

Dennis, Mr. Elmore W., Jackson, Mich. 
Downey, Mr. Charles P., Lansing, Mich. 
Eastman, Mrs. Mary V. H., Lansing, Mich. 
Fowle, Mr. Otto, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Grant, Mr. C. B., Seabreeze, Fla. 

Morse, Mr. Allen B., Ionia, Mich. 

Palmer, Mrs. Eliza, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Palmer, Anna A., Saginaw, Mich. 

Raynale, Mrs. Harriet E., Highland Park, Mich. 
Simons, Miss Mercy Helen, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Smith, Mr. John Jr., Romeo, Mich. 
Turner, Mr. George H., Coldwater, Mich. 
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Donors AND Titer Girrs 


Donors AND THEIR GIFTS TO THE PIONEER MusEuM, 


or 


6. 


9. 





STATE Capitot, From JANUARY 1, 1921 
TO JANUARY 1, 1922 


(LIST MADE BY MRS. M. B. FERREY, CURATOR) 


Appott, Mrs. SarAu—Wedding bonnet. 

ARNOLD, Mrs. Ste.tia (Bay View)—Chair used in home of 
her grandparents, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Arnold, June 7, 
1821. 

Benepict, Mrs. Fenick (East Tawas)—Four card photo- 
graphs of stump fences. 

BeEnneEtTT, Miss Susre (Lansing)—Irridescent glass pitcher. 

BIssONETTE, CHARLES A. (Grand Rapids)—Paper written 
on the early history of Michigan. 

Biairn, Mrs. Cuarves A. (Lansing)—Paper received from. 
Geo. W. Latimer relating to work of the Woman’s Patriotic 
Association during the Civil War; program used at Booth’s 
Theater, New York City, Dec. 27, 1875. 

Briatr, Mrs. KatHerine H. (Lansing)—Membership certifi- 
cate for her father, Chas. H. Horton, in the F. & A. Masonic 
Lodge “‘of the village of Port Huron,’’ May 12, 1851. 

BowerMAN, ALMoN (Ionia)—Picture of D. A. Blodgett’s 
lumber camp on White Pine River, W. M. Smith, fore- 
man; picture of N. I. Garrish’s lumber camp on White 
Pine River; two small Spanish coins dated 1773 and 1775 
respectively. Qbtained from his daughter, Mrs. F. K. 
Allen, Chesaning, Mich.; one book, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
published by John Holdbrook, Brattleboro, Vt. Owned 
by his grandfather, John H. Bowerman. 

Brockway, Miss Mary (Mason)—Child’s drum bought in 
Civil War times; child’s bureau, 1865; rocking chair, 1875; 
card basket; glove box bought in 1871; small looking glass 
used by her father since 1850; feather flowers made by 
her mother in 1860; small basket of painted flowers; green 
vase bought in 1861, ornamented with white flowers; brown 

cuspidor bought in 1855; Bissell carpet sweeper bought 
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15. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 
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in 1878; her mother’s knife and fork used when she began 
house-keeping; white iron-stone china platter, wedding 
gift of mother, 1855; stocking basket made by Indians, 
1865; colored basket given her mother by her pupils in 
1854; vase bought in 1861. 

CaLkins, Mrs. J. J. (Mason)—Uniform worn by her husband 
in the Civil War. 

CampBe.iL, Mrs. James H. (Grand Rapids)—Few records of 
New York and Virginia, 1863, received from Wm. Berwick, 
Washington, D. C. He restored Manuscript in Congres- 
sional Library including Constitution 1835, 1850, 1908. 

Cuapin, Mrs. E. C. (Lansing)—Two fans for shielding face 
from fire place, used about 1836 by her mother, Mrs. TL. S. 
King; turkey wing fan. 

Crark, EK. M. (Big Rapids)—Four kodak views of the Old 
Stage Coach owned by Mr. Newcomb, Big Rapids. 

Cowan, Mrs. M. I. (Grosse Isle)—Two original dining 
room chairs brought to Detroit in 1835 by her great uncle. 

Crorty, Joun (Lansing)—Two views of the Capitol in process 
of construction. 

Day, Tuomas F. (Lansing)—Twelve Indian relics picked 
up on his farm. 

Dorsry, Mrs. T. 5S. (Clare)—Manuscript copy of history of 
Clare County. Thirty-three handwritten pages. 

Davis, Mrs. EK. M. (Grand Rapids)—-Pitcher, brown ware; 
pink tea saucer marked “Royal Bonn” design, 
“'Theetrinke,”’ Germany. 

Do ts sent by City Federated Clubs of Detroit under direc- 
tion of chairman of Americanization Committee, Mrs. 
William Baldwin. Each doll represents some nationality 
in its original costume. ‘Twenty-one dolls in all. 

Duncan, Mrs. Ropsert (Lansing)—Two volumes Shakes- 

peare’s Life and Works, edited by Chas. Symons, D. D., 

published by Harper & Bros., New York, 1844; English 

reader by Lindsey Murray, Ithaca, published by A. P. 

Searing & Co. 1826; circular from C. TT. McGregor, private 

dancing academy, Mason, Nov. 19, 1878. 
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EuKin, Mrs. N. A. (Clare)—Three card photographs of 
stump fences in Michigan. 

{RNSBERGER, Mrs. Emity L. (Lansing)—Pair of horse-hair 
bracelets made by her sister, Sarah A. Phillips, aged 14. 
Ferrer, Mrs. (Holt)—Piece of surveyor’s chain used by Gen. 

Fremont. Chain was made of braided raw-hide. The 
original is displayed in Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; flag given to her brother, Frank Abels, when he 
cast his first vote in 1861 in Eaton County; New York 
ITerald containing news of assassination of President Lin- 
coln, printed by Union Army on wall paper in a rebel 

office just as peace was declared. 

Ferrey, Mrs. M. B. (Lansing)—Chinese doll, bought of 
A. M. Emery; Holland doll bought in Saugatuck; Negro 
doll bought in Lansing; Japanese doll bought in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Firris, Woopsrivck N. (Big Rapids)—Photo of himself at 
his desk in Capitol; Photo of himself and Mr. Edward 'T. 
Bigelow standing by high stump fence in 1914. 

Harpy, Mrs. A. C. (Lansing)—Plated cake basket, Rogers’ 
triple, 1834; China tureen with cover, design “Peruvian 
Horse Hunt.” 

Hix, H. C. (Lansing)—Ale mug engraved on top “F. G. H., 
1825”. Secured by Mrs. Florence S. Babbitt. 

Irons, Mrs. Martian H. (West Branch)—Cowbell whittled 
out of wood. Wooden clappers, rope handle; Ammish doll 
made by Mrs. Ida D. Munroe, blind woman, and used to 
hold back door. 

JAMES, Mrs. A. G. (Lansing)—Framed picture of her 
ancestor, Stephen Hopkins, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; black-crepe fringed shawl once 
owned and worn by family of Commodore Oliver Perry. 

Jounson, Mrs. A. (Lansing)—Illustrated Family Magazine, 

1846, published by Bradbury, Soden & Co., Boston; His- 

lory of American Rebellion, Elliott G. Storke, Auburn, 

N. Y., vol. 1, 1863; Mormonism Unveiled, by John D. Lee, 

St. Louis, Bryan Brand & Co. 1877; cape over 150 years 
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old; basket brought from Wales, England over 100 years 
old. , 

Jounson, T. E. (Lansing)—Framed oil portrait of Supt. 
Joseph Estabrook in his office, 1887-1890. 

KeuEr, J. (Lansing)—Piece of cloth from German aeroplane 
shot down in drive on Argonne Forest, France. 

Knapp, W. H. P. (Riley)—Childs World, May 1865. 

Ler, Hon. W. O. (Port Huron)—Biography and half-tone of 
his father, W. O. Lee. 

LEIGHTNER, Mr. anv Mrs. (Shepherd)—Seventeen Indian 
arrow heads. 

Leiguton, Mrs. Carrit (Concord)—Rag doll made for her 
in the winter of 1848 by her mother, Mrs. E. A. Mosier, 
and her aunt. It had velvet shoes and was so fine she was 
only allowed to hold it while she sat in a chair. It has been 
in her possession seventy-three years. 

LIGHTNER, WiLLiAM (Fremont)—Skull of beaver with arrow 
embedded in it. The arrow is made of brown pottery and 
is thought to be a relic of the mound builders. 

Loomis, Mr. AnD Mrs. Rupoupu (Lansing)—Three pictures 
of “dehorned”’ rail fences taken between Greenville and 
Lake City. 

Man ty, Mrs. Barpara T. (Sandusky)—Shawl, stamped and 
colored border and black center. Worn by her aunt about 
1868. 

Martin, Henry J. (Vermontville)—Oil painting of his 
mother, Mrs. Emily R. Martin, a pioneer of Michigan 
since about 1830, died 1885. 

Miuier, Lorenzo F. (Long Beach, Calif.)—Spanish War 
veteran’s suit of blue jeans; machette carried in Cuba 
before liberation. Blood spots pitted into blade, scabbard 
tipped with silver; Spanish dirk knife with loaded silver 
and horn handle. Mr. Miller served in Co. F. 31st Mich. 
Vol. in the Cuban War; picture of the wreck of the “ Maine” 
in Havana Harbor; picture of the review of the “twin 
regiments” 3lst Mich. and Ist Georgia at Camp Poland, 
Sept. 15, 1898. 
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Morrison, Mrs. D. J. S. (Royal Oak)—Deed of property, 
signed by Andrew Jackson, President of United States 
July 1, 1831. Secured by Mrs. V. M. Shoesmith of East 
Lansing. 

Norton, Miss HELEN S. (Flint)—Chair bought from Mrs. 
Baker, Lansing. Used in Old Capitol at Detroit, during 
Gov. Mason’s time. 

Papers left in Capitol by a Legislator. These papers were 
captured during the Civil War at Fairfax Court House, Va. 

Penpry, Mrs. F. E. (Detroit)—Three leather-bound books, 
The Psalms of David in Song, by I. Watts, D. D., Notting- 
ham. Printed by C. Sutton, 1796. Marked “Eliza Tanner 
Oct. 18, 1818.” Prayer book used by F. E. Praig; hat 
with white plume and jacket embroidered in white, used 
by Mr. W. A. Praig, member of Detroit Commandery 
No. 1. 

Peterson, Miss Rutu (Tawas City)—Swedish doll made by 
her at the direction of her mother who was born in Sweden. 

PircuEr, white, with flower design. Donor unknown. 

Pusitic Domain DeEpaRTMENT (Lansing)—Marker sent 
to Glen Munshaw, Lansing, from Munising Foundry Co. 

Reep, Mrs. E. G. (Lansing)—Oval frame used for wax fruit 
and flowers. 

Rice, GeorcE A. (Reed City)—Wooden shoes made and worn 
by farmer near Reed City. 

RusseE., J. HerBert (Detroit)—Wooden boot-jack marked © 
“Lew. Cass, 1836.” Secured from J. W. Rosier, Sandwich, 
Ontario. 

SEYDELL, Mrs. L. V. (Grand Rapids)—Framed Insignia of 
United States troops during the World War. Made by 
Mending Bureau, Camp Custer, Battle Creek, under direc- 
tion of Miss Pearl Goff and Mrs. A. M. Alvord, Mrs. Wm. 
H. Waite and Mrs. M. Strong. Displayed at Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Suorsmitu, Mrs. V. M. (East Lansing)—Deed signed by 

Andrew Jackson. Secured from D. J. S. Morrison. 
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Simons, Miss Heven (Lansing)—Photograph of 4th of July 
celebration of 4th Ward pupils in “‘ Mark’s Bus.” 

SLAYTON, Mrs. E. (Hart)—Bound red book containing auto- 
biography of C. Crane. 

Sitocum, Mrs. Carrig (Lansing)—Flax wheel and reel used 
by her grandmother. 

Sty, Rev. W. S. (Lansing)—Skeleton leaves and flowers in 
round glass standard, made by and presented to them by 
Mrs. Mary, wife of Capt. Gear, during Mr. Sly’s pastorate 
at Alton, Ill., about 1870. 

Snow, Ira (Parma)—Piece of stone thought to be of meteoric 
origin. 

STEELE, Mrs. L. (Lansing)—Snuff box; portrait of T. W. 
Wescott, leading tailor of Lansing at one time, who always 
dressed in cut-away coats and beaver hat; Cuban almanac 
dated 1838. 

STEFFENSON, Mrs. Nettie (Manistique)—Indian Legend 
“ Kich-iti-ki-pi-Spring,”” and memorial pamphlet to Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw. 

Stone, Misses Nina AND Epitu (Lansing)—Scarf worn by 
their father, Justice Stone, when he was a member of the 
congressional escort at the funeral of President Garfield at 
Cleveland, O., Sept. 26, 1881. 


. . SULLIVAN, Mrs. Warren (Lansing)—Pink lustre teapot. 


Taytor, Mrs. Dora (Lansing)—Two 3x4 wood etchings. 
Carved at top “Centennial Exposition.”’ One represents 
the Main building and the other Memorial Hall. 

Tempie, Mrs. Sarau E. (formerly of Lansing)—One page 
of records of sixteen soldiers who enlisted in Civil War 1862. 

Tuayer, Mrs. Artuur (Mason)—7 Indian arrows; 2 axes; 
1 skinning stone; 1 gray pipe; 1 ceremonial; 1 small peace 
pipe; found near Mason. 

Tuayer, Mrs. Isaspet (Saginaw)—Thirteen stereopticon 
views of early Lansing taken by her brother-in-law, B. F. 
Hall. 

TyLer, C. E. (Jackson)—Piece of wood obtained at Zam- 

bouange, Philippine Islands during war. The natives bury 
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this wood to insure a high degree of polish; cane of diamond 
willow wood made and carved by Indians; bottle bought 
of French sailor on vessel in Columbia River; coat made 
from intestines of the walrus, impervious to water. 

68. Vincent, Mrs. Ciara (Mason)—Natural wood handle, roll 
of bark. 

69. Wiii1ams, Mrs. HELEN Aston (Grand Rapids)—Old button 
string, originally the longest and oldest string in Central 
School, Middleton, Conn. Many of the buttons were 
brought over from England. 
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THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF THE LINCOLN 
CONSPIRATORS 
By tie Late Jupce R. A. Watts 
ADRIAN 


A! the time of the assassination of President Lincoln 

I was at home, recovering from a wound received 
during the final assault upon the Confedérate lines in 
front of Petersburg, April 2, 1865. ‘ 

When I returned about April 25 I found our old 
division in camp near Alexandria, eight or ten miles 
from Washington, and at once reported to General 
Hartranft in command on whose staff I had served. 
during the last year. 

Within a day or two after my return an order from 
the war department was delivered to the general, 
directing him to report at once at the Washington 
arsenal, in the city of Washington, for special duty. 
Accompanying this order was a private note from Major 
General Hancock, commanding the middle military 
division, saying that the special duty, for which the 





One of the most interesting contributions to war-time history made in recent years 
is this story of the trial and execution of the Lincoln conspirators as told by the late 
Judge R. A. Watts of Adrian, Michigan, and published serially in the Adrian Telegram, 
in April, 1914. Its contribution of material that has not before been rffade public, war- 
rants its preservation in permanent form and it is here reproduced substantially as pub- 
blished in the Telegram. Of the narrator the Telegram gays, in its issue of April 17: 
“Judge Watts, whose military service extended throughout the war writes from the 
standpoint of not only an eye-witness, but of an active participant. At the time he 
was attached to the staff of General Har tranft and was on duty. at the federal prison 
at Washington throughout that tense and exciting period, as acting assistant adjutant 
general. His duties included the carrying of all dispatches between Secretary Stanton 
and the prison, and the handling of many official orders, and he was in constant personal 
touch with every detail of the momentous proceedings, from the reception of the prisoners 
to their death and burial.” Judge Watts died June 25, 1920, at his home in Adrian, in 
his 83rd year, 
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general had been detached, might continue for several 
months and that he was at liberty to take with him 
such of his personal staff as he’might choose. 

The general handed me the order of the secretary 
of war and the note of General Hancock, with instruc- 
tions to be ready to accompany him. 

Within an hour the command of the division had 
been transferred to General Griffin, the next officer in 
rank, and we were mounted and on our way to Wash- 
ington. Neither of us had the remotest guess what the 
special duty might be, and it may be imagined that our 
curiosity was at high tension during that ride. 

As we rode upon the Long Bridge, spanning the 
Potomac, I was most forcibly reminded of the last time 
I had passed over it and the marvelous contrast be- - 
tween then and now. That was on Wednesday follow- 
ing the first battle of Bull Run. I was then a private 
soldier stretched out in an ambulance by the side of 
Captain Will Graves, my company commander, who 
like myself, was suffering from a severe wound received 
in that battle. I was also suffering from a fierce attack 
of the measles. My wound had not been dressed, and 
my clothes were stiff with blood and dirt; each jolt of 
the ambulance caused severe pain. 

The first battle had resulted in an utter rout and— 
shameful retreat. To me, weak from the loss of blood 
and most fearfully sick, everything looked awfully 
dark. On the seat by the side of the driver sat the late 
Capt. J. H. Fee, then Corporal Fee, my chum in college 
and comrade in arms. He was the quartermaster, com- 
missary, surgeon, and nurse for this squad of two. 

At this crossing four years later the war was over, 
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the Union preserved—no more battles, no more wounds, 
home not far away. I was well mounted, wearing the 
uniform and sword of a staff officer, riding by the side 
of the major general I loved so well, and in excellent 
health. All the world looked happy and my own heart 
sang with joy. 

On reaching the entrance to the arsenal grounds we 
were met by Major Benton of the ordnance department, 
who seemed to be expecting the general, as he at once 
escorted us to the residence part of the old District of 
Columbia prison, but unused as a prison for a number of 
years. We there found quarters provided for us, con- 
sisting of pleasant rooms with desks, tables, chairs, 
beds and stationery, all ready for use and needful for 
comfort. 

Very soon General Hancock and several of his staff 
drove up and the general at once explained that this 
place had been designated as a military prison for the 
confinement during the trial, of the parties charged 
with the conspiracy to assassinate the president and 
others, and told General Hartranft that he had been 
selected as special provost marshal general to be in 
command, and that he would at once be furnished an 
official order from President Johnson defining his 
duties. 

We then passed back into the prison proper and 
there found a number of cells, constructed in the usual 
manner of early days, with walls, ceiling, and floors of 
heavy stone masonry, opening into corridors. These 
cells had lately been cleaned and prepared ready for use. 

After returning to the office provided, General Han- 
cock very earnestly impressed upon General Hartranft 
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that the secretary of war and others were in possession 
of facts, indicating that the conspiracy to assassinate 
was widespread, and that there was apprehension lest 
there might be an organized attempt to rescue these 
assassins, and then added, “‘You have been selected 
for this command because of the confidence Secretary 
Stanton has in your fidelity and courage.” 

~  T, who had served at his side from the wilderness 
until the final close throughout all those trying days 
during which every soldier showed the metal of which 
he was made, felt that I knew the general as well as 
any other man and was made very proud that he had 
been thus distinguished. 

_ But, notwithstanding the honor thus bestowed upon _ 
the general, and my appreciation of his kindness in 
keeping me with him, I was free to admit to myself 
that the situation was not to my taste. I had but little 
liking for cells and bars and the mystery, and things 
whispered but not seen, and as the situation developed 
from day to day, I liked it much less. 

It grew to be extremely gruesome. 

The next morning a brigade of infantry, a battery 
of artillery and a battalion of cavalry reported to Gen- 
eral Hartranft and went into camp just outside the 
arsenal grounds and during the day one of the regi- 
ments marched inside the enclosure and stacked arms. 

The Washington arsenal is situated on a point of 
land at the foot of Four and One Half street, near the 
navy yard; on the west and south it is touched by the 
Potomac river, on the east by a deep channel for the 
use of vessels. My memory is that in 1865 it was sur- 
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rounded by a high board fence, with a high gate at the 
entrance. 

The prison building was an old-fashioned brick 
structure 60 to 80 feet wide, three stories high, about 
200 feet long. It stood in the center of a large area, 
surrounded except at the entrance by a thick brick wall 
20 or 30 feet high, after the usual manner of state prison 
enclosures. 

On the afternoon of this day a heavy guard was 
stationed all around the main enclosure, and from that 
time until the prison was closed in July neither egress 
nor exit to or from these grounds was permitted, except 
on a written pass. The only exception was the coming 
in and passing out of a regiment of infantry each morn- 
ing as the guard was relieved. The same regiment 
never returned nor did the same soldier ever stand 
guard twice on the same spot. When all the regiments 
of the brigade had once been used as guards, another 
brigade took its place, and thus many regiments were 
used during the two months’ time we occupied this 
place. 

On the second morning General Hancock visited us 
again. At that time it was considered necessary that 
we have more assistance in the main prison building, 
and Col. McCall of the 200th Pennsylvania, Col. 
Frederick of the 209th, Col. Dodd of the 211th, and 
Lieut. Geisinger of the 208th, all of our old division and 


all exceptionally trusted officers, were ordered to report — 


at once, and all remained until after the execution in 
July following. Assistant Surgeon George L. Porter of 
the regular army, a nephew of Admiral Porter, also re- 
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ported and was added to the staff, and remained with 
us until after the prison was closed. 

A week or two later my old comrade Capt. Rath, 
with whom I had served for two years in the 17th Michi- 
gan infantry, was also ordered to report for such special 
duty as might be required. 

Soon after dark of the second day Col. L. C. Baker, 
chief of the government secret service, came to the 
prison, accompanied by four secret service officers, who 
were assigned quarters and remained on duty continu- 
ously until after the execution in July. 

Near midnight General Hartranft, Col. Baker, the 
four detective officers, Colonels Dodd, Frederick and 
McCall, with a company of infantry, moved down to 
the wharf in the rear of the prison, and on a signal from — 
Col. Baker a gunboat lying at anchor in the Potomac 
steamed alongside, and the commandant of the vessel 
delivered to General Hartranft the prisoners Payne, 
Atzerodt, Herold, Spangler, O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold 
and Dr. Mudd, all heavily ironed. They were at once 
placed between two lines of armed soldiers, marched 
to the prison, and placed in separate cells. 

An evening or so after, Col. Baker and another 
officer brought Mrs. Surratt in a closed carriage. She 
was for the time being also placed in a cell, but sub- 
sequently removed to a room on the third floor. 

From the time the prisoners entered these cells 
until their execution on July 7, two armed soldiers stood 
guard, night and day, at the door of each cell, while at 
the main door leading into the prison apartment either 
Col. Dodd, Col. McCall, or Col. Frederick, with a 
company of infantry, were at all times on duty. The 
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company of soldiers was relieved each morning, others 
always taking their. place, and, as in the case of the out- 
side guard, the same men never returned a second time 
and no soldier ever stood guard at the same post twice, 
nor more than two hours. 

To avoid self-destruction, each of the prisoners ex- 
cept Mrs. Surratt was compelled to wear a_ thickly 
padded hood upon his head, with only holes for his 
eyes and a slit at the mouth, through which he was fed. 

The handcuffs consisted of heavy bands of iron 
about each wrist, connected by a bar ten inches in 
length; upon the ankles an iron band was riveted, con- 
nected by a chain of only sufficient length to permit 
short steps, and to this chain was attached an iron 
weight. These manacles upon wrists and ankles were 
worn continuously, all during imprisonment, night and 
day. 

Mrs. Surratt was never manacled and, although 
always under strict guard, was furnished suitable whole- 
some food, and at all times and in all ways was treated 
with the courtesy, lenity and kindness due to her sex. 
During much of the time she occupied a large airy 
room on the third floor, and her daughter Anna was 
frequently permitted to be with her. 

As the summer advanced the heat became so in- 
tense that danger of insanity or death, caused by the 
fearful heat of these hoods, seemed greater than the 
possibility of self-destruction, and the hoods were re- 
moved. 

While the health and safety of these men were 
guarded with the utmost vigilance, to make certain 
that the gallows should not be robbed, it must be con- 
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fessed but little care was taken for their comfort. In- 
deed, it is beyond question that no prison of modern 
times was ever guarded with such rigid rules and 
severe discipline. 

I held the official position of acting assistant adju- 
tant general. My duties never brought me into personal 
contact with any of the prisoners, and I rarely saw any 
of them, except as they were seated in the court room 
during the trial. However, all orders, communications, 
reports, and official papers, pertaining to the manage- 
ment of the prison, came within my department and I 
was familiar with all that transpired. 

Assistant Surgeon Porter made personal examina- 
tion of each prisoner twice each day, and his report was 
incorporated into the general report each day made of 
all conditions about the prison, and a copy furnished 
the War department. 

General Hancock visited the prison at least once a 
day during the time of our occupancy, and General 
Thomas Eckhert, then one of the assistant secretaries 
of war, also spent much time each day in and about the 
prison. He was afterwards for many years president 
and general manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
company. 

By means of the daily reports of Generals Hancock, 
Kekhert and Hartranft, the great secretary of war was 
kept in constant touch with every detail, and it was 
well understood that it was his iron hand that controlled 
and specified every precaution for the safe keeping of 
the prisoners here confined. 

A room in the third story of the building was fitted 
up for the use of the military commission during the 
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trial. This room was about 30x50 feet in area, situated 
in the northeast corner. 

Across the west end was a raised platform used as a 
dock for the prisoners. At the south end of the dock 
a door opened from the prison, so that they never 
passed near any spectator, as they were brought in and 
taken from the court room. 

A large table was placed near the north side, for the 
use of the commission, around which they were seated 
during the trial. Near the west end of this table was an 
elevated seat for the use of the witnesses while being 
examined. 

Near the south side was a long table for the use of 
the official shorthand reporters, Samuel Pitman and 
the Murphys, father and two sons. Cfose to the 
prisoners’ dock were two tables for the use -of the 
counsel for defendants. At the east end an elevated 
seat was occupied by General Hartranft, provost 
marshal general. 

About the first of May President Johnson issued an 
order convening a military commission for the trial and 
directed the secretary of war to detail nine competent 
military officers to serve as such commission, and 
further directed the judge advocate general to prefer 
charges against the eight conspirators under arrest, 
and all others alleged to have been associated with 
them in the conspiracy; and to proceed with the trial 
as speedily as the ends of justice would permit. 

The secretary selected Major General David Hunter, 
General Lew Wallace (author of ‘Ben Hur” and “‘The 
Prince.of India”), General A. V. Kautz, General F. M. 


Harris, General A. P. Howe, General James A. Ekin, 
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General Robert S. Foster, Col. D. R. Clendenin and 
Col. C. H. Thomkins. General David Hunter was 
designated as president of the commission. 

Judge Advocate General Joseph Holt, Col. H. L. 
Burnett and John A. Bingham, a member of congress 
from Ohio and appointed special assistant judge advo- 
cate for this trial, represented the government. 

Within a few days the members of the commission 
and the prosecuting officers assembled in the room pro- 
vided, and as soon as they were organized ready to 
proceed, the eight prisoners were brought into the room. 
Each was seated in the dock by the side of an armed 
soldier, and at all times thereafter each prisoner was 
seated between two soldiers while in the court room. 

Reverdy Johnson, United States senator from 
Maryland, one of the leading constitutional lawyers of 
the country, appeared as counsel for Mrs. Surratt; 
associated with him were Messrs. Clampit and Aiken 
of Washington. 

General Thomas Ewing, Jr., a son of former Senator 
Ewing, was retained by Dr. Mudd and Edward 
Spangler. Frederick Stone of Maryland appeared for 
Samuel Arnold and young Herold. Walter S. Cox, an 
able attorney of Charles county, Maryland, was em- 
ployed by Michael O’Laughlin. Payne and Atzerodt 
were represented by Mr. Doster, a bright young attor- 
ney from Baltimore. 

The charge and specifications against defendants 
were then read by Col. Burnett, assistant judge advo- 
cate. The substance of the charge against each was: 
‘Maliciously, unlawfully and traitorously, and in aid 
of the existing armed rebellion against the United 
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States, on or before the 5th day of March, 1865, and on 
divers other days between that day and the 14th day 
of April, 1865, combining, confederating and conspiring 
together, with [naming each defendant] John H. Surratt, 
John Wilkes Booth, Jefferson Davis, George N. Sanders, 
Beverly Tucker, Clement C. Clay, Jacob Thompson, 
and others unknown, to kill and murder Abraham 
Lincoln, late President, Andrew Johnson, Vice-presi- 
dent, William H. Seward, Secretary of State, and 
Ulysses S. Grant, then in command of the army of the 
United States,” ete., closing with the formal parts of 
the charge. 

The specifications varied as to each defendant. 
Surratt was specifically charged with harboring, con- 
cealing, counseling, aiding and abetting all the de- 
fendants. 

The specifications against Herold was aiding and 
assisting Booth to escape, knowing he had assassinated 
the President. Dr. Mudd was alleged to have aided 
and assisted in the escape of Booth. | 

The specifications against Payne was assaulting, 
cutting and wounding Secretary Seward with intent to 
murder him. Atzerodt was charged with lying in wait 
with intent to murder Andrew Johnson. That against 
O’Laughlin was lying in wait with intent to murder 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

Spangler was alleged to have aided Booth in reach- 
ing the President’s box in the theater, and guarding 
the approach, to prevent interference with Booth’s 
attack. Samuel Arnold was charged with counseling, 
combining, and confederating with each and all of the 
other defendants. 
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After the charge and specifications had been read, 
Senator Reverdy Johnson handed to General Hunter 
a plea to the jurisdiction of the military commission. 

After the plea had been received, General Harris, 
one of the commissioners, objected to the appearance of 
Senator Johnson as counsel, claiming that he had 
written and published a letter advising the citizens of 
Maryland that the test oath of allegiance was not 
binding. The voice of General Harris indicated much 
feeling, when he said that he for one would not permit 
any man entertaining such sentiments to challenge his 
right to sit in this trial. 

These two, both southern men, one from West 
Virginia, the other from Maryland, were typical illus- 
trations of the fierce bitterness entertained between - 
those of the South who were in opposition during the 
Civil War. Both were large men, and both became 
very excited and aggressive during this controversy. 

Senator Johnson seemed to be in a towering rage, 
when replying to this imputation of disloyalty. He 
said he was licensed to practice his profession before 
every court in the state of Maryland and before every 
federal court in the country, including the supreme 
court of the United States; that he had taken the oath 
of a United States senator and occupied his seat un- 
challenged as to his loyalty. The senator and General 
Harris glared at each other, with such threatening 
looks that it seemed as if there might be immediate 
trouble. 

At this point General Wallace suggested that in 
view of the broad terms of oath of a United States sena- 
tor, it seemed wiser to withdraw the objection, General 
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Harris complied with the suggestion and the plea to the 
jurisdiction was filed and read. © 

Mr. Johnson then picked up his hat, bowed to the 
commission, and retired. My memory is that he did 
not again return to take part in person during the trial. 

A copy of the charge and specifications was then 
delivered to each of the counsel for defendants, and the 
court adjourned. 

After the commission had reconvened on the next 
morning the prisoners were again brought in and seated 
in the dock. The taking of testimony was at once 
begun and continued from day to day, until all the 
evidence on behalf of the government and of the de- 
fendants had been produced, closing about the middle 
of June. 

While I remember much of the general substance 
of the evidence, it would not seem profitable to attempt 
to summarize it, as lack of space would forbid. 

Mrs. Surratt and Dr. Mudd were convicted chiefly 
upon the testimony of a Mr. Weichman, who at the 
time of the assassination and for some time previous 
had made his home with Mrs. Surratt. He was an 
intimate friend of the family and had been a college 
chum of John H. Surratt. If he had at any time been 
in sympathy with the conspiracy to assassinate, it did 
not appear either in his own or any other evidence. He 
was seemingly not only a willing witness but a “‘swift 
witness.”” Counsel for the defendants did not attack 


him as severely as it seemed to me they might have 
done. It may be, however, that they had in mind the 
legal maxim “never prove too much.” 

The most notable witness was Gen. U. S. Grant. 
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His testimony was intended to establish the boundary 
lines of the military district, which included the city of 
Washington, and its purpose was to show that the 
assassination and conspiracy was within the authority 
of the military and thus born upon the jurisdiction of 
the military tribunal. 

Our office, being upon the ground floor of the build- 
ing, was first entered by the general. He came in alone, 
his escort remaining outside. This was the first time I 
had ever met General Grant face to face, and naturally 
I observed him very closely. I had formed the impres- 
sion that the general was slow and cautious in both his 
physical and mental movements and was much sur- 
prised to find just the opposite characteristics. When 
notified that the court was ready for him, he darted out 
into the corridor and swiftly went up the stairs. 

His swift motions nearly caused him a serious, if 
not fatal, accident at that time. The corridors to each 
of the three stories of the building were alike, with a 
door at the end of each, but the outside balcony at the 
third and second floors had been removed. When the 
general came downstairs into the second story corridor, 
seeing the door at the end, he started swiftly for it and 
barely saved himself from rushing out and falling fifteen 
to eighteen feet upon the stone steps at the entrance. 

During the long trial, clashes between counsel were 
frequent and often most spirited. 

Mr. Bingham was an able trial lawyer, and at every 
opening given by opposing counsel he would rake the 
whole Confederacy, from Jeff Davis all down the line 
to the prisoners at the bar. The Confederate chief 
having been named in the charge, gave a wide range 
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for his savage onslaughts. He always addressed himself 
directly to the counsel for defendants, and as all of 
them except General Ewing were Southern men and 
the loyalty of some of them not of the positive kind, 
it may be understood that they were often forced to 
exercise much self-restraint. 

General Ewing, however, had a record for loyalty 
not open to attack. He had held the position of briga- 
dier general in the federal army. His brother Hugh 
{wing was also a general officer and still in the service. 
His sister was the wife of General W. T. Sherman, who 
in skill and great achievements was at least second, if 
not equal to either Grant or Lee. More than that he 
was an able attorney, splendidly equipped, and he 
never hesitated to strike back with vigorous blows. 

The duty of preparing the evidence and presenting 
it in logical sequence largely fell to Col. H. L. Burnett, 
assistant judge advocate, and was performed with 
much skill. No one connected with the trial had a 
more minute familiarity with all the details. 

Judge Holt was an elderly man of even, conservative 
temperament. He had been at one time on the bench 
in Kentucky. During the trial he seemed to act as 
legal adviser to the commission and often intervened 
to quiet disputes between counsel. I remember him 
as the Nestor of the legal members present during the 
trial. 

It has been asserted many times that the trial was 
behind closed doors. That is not true; yet it must be 
conceded that but few of the general public could gain 
admission to the court room. 

The limited space would admit but few at a time, 
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and the officials, attorneys and guards almost filled it. 
HIowever many military officers, judges, governors, 
senators, members of congress, and others of sufficient 
influence to secure a pass, were admitted. It is needless 
to say that, under no circumstances, could any one gain 
entrance to the arsenal grounds, much less to the 
court room, without evidence of loyalty free from doubt. 

After the testimony had closed, in order to give 
counsel time to prepare their arguments, the court ad- 
journed until June 16. 

When the commission reconvened the first argu- 
ment, having been prepared by Senator Johnson, 
counsel for Mrs. Surratt, was read by Mr. Clampit, 
associate counsel. The substance of the senator’s 
argument was a very elaborate and able discussion ‘of 
the plea to the jurisdiction of the military commission, 
which had been filed when the defendants were first 
arraigned. _ 

The special points raised by counsel were: 

1. The crime charged was not an offense against 
any military rule or law, but was a crime cognizable 
only by the common and statute law, and therefore 
not triable by a military tribunal. 

2. That the civil courts in the District of Columbia 
were all open and exercising all their functions without 
hindrance or obstruction of any kind whatever. 

3. That each of the defendants was a civilian and 
had at no time belonged to any branch of the military 
service of the United States, and therefore entitled to a 
trial before a jury of twelve men and in a civil ceurt. 

4. That at the time of the trial the war had closed 
by the surrender of all the insurgent armies and navies, 
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Attorneys Ewing and Cox following also made very 
able arguments along the same line, and in addition 
analyzed and discussed the evidence, so far as it applied 
to their respective clients. The argument of General 
Ewing was particularly emphatic and almost caustic, 
even going so far as to insist that the finding and sen- 
tences of the commission could not be justified under 
even the color of lawful authority. 

The other attorneys made able arguments in behalf 
of their clients and, with the exception of Payne, Atze- 
rodt and Herold, insisted with all the power at their 
command that the rule of reasonable doubt should 
apply and that if applied, it would acquit their clients. 

To those who listened as spectators, however, this 
rule of reasonable doubt had but little if any place in 
this trial. It seemed to be only a question of proba- 
bilities. Neither the members of the commission nor 
the people of the North were in a frame of mind to 
entertain or even tolerate any technical rules. 

These nine soldiers constituting the judges in this 
‘ase had but little sympathy or patience with the senti- 
mental saying that “It is better that ninety-nine guilty 
escape than one innocent should suffer.”” The suffering 
of the innocent during the last four years had filled the 
measure. There was no place for sympathy here, and 
every attempt to create favor by appeals of that nature 
met with frowns and disapproval. 

The arguments of counsel lasted about two weeks, 
closing near the last of June. Mr. Bingham consumed 
several days in his closing address. 

_T recall Mr. Bingham with a clearer vision than any 
of the other attorneys or members of the commission. 
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He was of small stature, a spare but most expressive 
face, and when excited his eyes fairly glowed. During 
his address he wore a long black coat, after the fashion 

_ of that day. It reached almost to his shoe tops. When 
referring to the rebellion or any of its leaders, especially 
Mr. Davis, his invective burned and seared like hot 
iron, but when he touched upon the great and lovable 
qualities of the martyred Lincoln his lips would quiver 
with emotion and his voice become as tender and rev- 
erent as if he were repeating the Lord’s prayer. 

On June 30th the commission convened to consider 
their verdict and fix the penalties. 

It may be of interest at this place to state some of 
the powers and duties of a military commission, which 
are much greater than those of the ordinary jury in 
criminal cases. 

This tribunal was a law unto itself. It made its own 
rules of procedure. It was the sole judge of the law, as 
well as of the facts. It passed upon the admissibility 
of all evidence offered during the trial, and exceptions 
to its rulings were not entertained or recorded. It was 
empowered not only to decide the question of guilt 
but it also had the power, and it was its duty, to fix the 

penalties. 

: The president of the United States and he only, 
could review, change, modify, approve or disapprove of 
the findings or sentences. 

The deliberations of the commission were behind 
closed doors, only the members of the commission and 
the judge advocate and his assistant were present. 

The verdict and sentence were required to be as- 
sented to by only two-thirds of the members of the com- 
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mission. Nothing in the records, so far as I ever knew, 
stated whether the verdict was unanimously agreed 
upon, or by only two-thirds, as the form of the verdict 
followed the form uniformly adopted. It was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“After mature consideration of the evidence in the 
case of x x x x the commission find the said x x x x of 
the specification guilty, of the charge guilty, and the 
commission do therefore sentence him the said x x x x 
to be hanged by the neck until he be dead, at such time 
and place as the president shall direct. Two-thirds of 
the commission concurring therein.” 

The same form was used in the cases of Payne, 
Iferold, Atzerodt and Mrs. Surratt. In the case of 
O’Laughlin, Spangler, Arnold and Doctor Mudd the 
only variation was in the sentences. Spangler was 
sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor for the term 
of six years at such place as the president shall direct. 
Dr. Mudd, O’Laughlin and Arnold were sentenced to 
hard labor for life at such place as the president should 
direct. ron 
On the 5th of July the President issued the following 
order: ~ 

“The foregoing sentences in the cases of David FE. 
Herold, G. A. Atzerodt, Lewis Payne and Mary E. 
Surratt are hereby approved and it is ordered that the 
sentences in the cases of David E. Herold, G. A. At- 
zerodt, Lewis Payne and Mary E. Surratt be carried 
into execution by the proper military authority under 
the direction of the secretary of war on the 7th day of 
July, 1865, between the hours of 10 o’clock a. m. and 2 
o'clock p.m. of that day.” 
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On the same day the President made a further order 
directing that O’Laughlin, Arnold, Spangler and Dr. 
Mudd be confined in the military prison at Dry Tortu- 
gas in accordance with their sentences. 

On the morning of the 7th Messrs. Clampit and 
Aiken, counsel for Mrs. Surratt, applied to Judge Wyle 
of the District of Columbia for a writ of habeas corpus 
for their client. The judge issued the writ and caused it 
to be served _upon Gen. Hancock, commanding him to 
produce the body of said Mary EF. Surratt before him 
at 10 a.m. of that day at the criminal court room in the 
city of Washington. 

General Hancock immediately sent a staff officer 
notifying General Hartranft of the situation, and cau- 
tioned the general to instruct the guards not to admit 
the United States marshal to the grounds of the prison 
under any circumstances, as he understood a like writ 
had been issued directed to General Hartranft. 

If such writ had been issued it was never served, 
and indeed could not be served for the reason that the 
marshal could not have gained entrance to the prison 
grounds. 

As soon as President Johnson learned the writ had 
been issued he promptly made an order suspending the 
writ and specifically directed General Hancock to state 
the fact of the suspension of the writ, as his return 
thereto, and to proceed with the execution in accordance 
with the previous order. 

Between one and two o'clock of that day, July 7th, 
Mrs. Surratt, Herold, Atzerodt and Payne were re- 
moved from their cells and escorted by a soldier on 
ach side to the gallows standing in the open area inside 
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of the high brick wall. Mrs. Surratt was accompanied 
by two Catholic priests, each carrying a crucifix and 
breviary, and uttering a prayer which Mrs. Surratt 
seemed to be repet ating. This scene was most solemn 
and affecting. Each of the others was also attended by 
a clergyman. 

The four were assisted to ascend the steps leading 

» to the gallows platform and seated in chairs. Major 

General Hartranft and staff, in full dress uniform, 
passed up onto the platform, and the General at once in 
a low quiet tone read the sentences. While reading, 
the general’s hat was removed and, the sun being ex- 
cessively hot, the writer of this narrative held an um- 
brella over him. 

The ropes, fastened to a cross beam above, dangled 
in front of each. The noose was quickly adjusted upon 

each by a secret service officer and they were required 
to rise and step forward upon the traps, Mrs. Surratt 
and Payne upon one, Herold and Atzerodt upon the 
other. The traps were held in position by heavy 
braces beneath. Capt. Rath gave a signal, the two 
braces were knocked from under by a heavy beam 
swung by two soldiers, and the four simultaneously 
dropped to death and eternity. 

After thirty minutes each was examined by Surgeon 
Porter, pronounced dead, taken down and placed in 
separate boxes. To avoid any mistake in identification 
in the future, I wrote the name of each upon a slip of 
paper, sealed it up in a small bottle, and placed it in 

ach respective box. 


A detail of soldiers at onee closed the covers and 
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buried them in separate graves just inside the prison 
wall. 

Within a day or two the other four, Arnold, 
Spangler, O’Laughlin and Dr. Mudd were placed upon 
a man of war and taken under charge of Col. Dodd to 
the military prison at Dry Tortugas. 

The remains of Booth had been buried underneath 
one of the prison cells the night before our occupying 
the prison. 

Thus closed the long trial by the punishment of the 
active members of this most wicked conspiracy—a 
trial which, because of the world-wide fame of Abraham 
Lincoln and of the cowardly and execrable manner of 
his taking off, and because of the love of a great people 
which will continue all down the ages, will be known as 
the most famous recorded in the history of America. 

During the time of the execution, Major General 
Hancock and staff and a number of other military 
officers of rank, in full uniform with side arms, and 
many officials of the government, stood near the gal- 
lows; a battalion of infantry stood at attention inside 
the wall, and another battalion fully armed were 
stationed upon the high wall surrounding the prison. 

The order of the President, that the sentences of 
these parties “be carried into execution by the proper 
military authorities under the direction of the secre- 
tary of war,” was certainly obeyed with all the for- 
mality and dignity that would be expected of two such 
soldiers as General Hancock and General Hartranft. 
The whole was most solemn and impressive. 

During our charge of the prison we also received for 
safe keeping Burton Harrison, who had served as pri- 
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vate secretary to President Davis during the existence 
of the Confederacy; Prof. McCullough of North 
Carolina, reputed to be a skillful chemist; and General 
Harris, a congressman from Missouri before the war, 
and afterwards a senator from the same state in the 
Confederate congress. 

So far as I know, no specific charge was ever made 
against either of these parties. 

Mr. Davis was at that time in prison at Fortress 
Monroe, in charge of General Miles. I suppose Mr. 
Harrison was held upon the presumption that, if Davis 
could be shown to have encouraged or approved of the 
assassination of President Lincoln, his private secretary 
would have knowledge of the fact. 

I remember Mr. Harrison as having an unusually 
strong, intellectual face, and understood that he was a 
young man of fine literary attainments. He was ex- 
cessively dignified and haughty, but whether these 
characteristics were natural, or whether he had imbibed 
them from his great chief, I do not know. He subse- 
quently married a Miss Cary of Virginia, who has 
written many charming reminiscences and stories of 
those tumultuous days. Mr. Harrison’s son, Burton 
Harrison, Jr., is now one of the most vigorous and able 
members of congress from New York and a very 
influential leader and adviser of the Democratic party. 
(He is now governor of the Philippines.) 

Prof. McCullough was suspected to have assisted 
in preparing clothing infected with smallpox and yellow 
fever for distribution in New York, Philadelphia and 
other northern cities, and in an attempt to place poison 
in the Croton reservoir in New York. General Harris 
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had written a letter, introducing McCullough to Presi- 
dent Davis and commending him as an expert chemist. 

After the execution and removal of the conspirators, 
Mr. Harrison was taken by Capt. Rath to Fort Dela- 
ware. General Harris was taken to Fort McHenry by 
the writer. I do not recall the disposition of McCul- 
lough. 

After the purposes of the military prison were ful- 
filled, the writer in compliance with the order of the 
war department, at once caused all official reports, 
orders, and documents pertaining to the prison, to be 
boxed up and in person delivered them to Judge Advo- 
‘ate General Holt. 

While a receipt was being prepared, I was seated 
in Judge Holt’s office, when the execution was men- 
tioned. I said that all the officers at the prison were 
much surprised that, because of her sex, the sentence 
of Mrs. Surratt had not been commuted. 

The substance of the judge’s reply was, that the 
president believed that she had been as guilty as any 
of the others, but added that he might not have in- 
sisted on her execution, but for the imprudent action 
of her attorneys in obtaining the writ of habeas corpus. 
Everyone, he said, who knew Mr. Johnson, understood 
that he would not tolerate an attempt to force him into 
any action, and when he learned of the writ of habeas 
corpus the President became very angry, and promptly 
ordered the execution to be carried into effect. 

I mention this statement of Judge Holt, because of 
au subsequent bitter dispute between him and _ the 
President, wherein the President sought to charge 
Judge Holt with misleading him into ordering Mrs. 
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Surratt to be hung. It is, at least, a part of the res 
gestae of that controversy. 

One of the last official acts of President Johnson 
was granting pardons to Dr. Mudd, Samuel Arnold and 
{<dward Spangler. For this he received bitter censure 
from many. Having heard the testimony against 
these men and observed them during the trial, I have 
always felt glad that they were released. Michael 
O’ Laughlin died in prison. 

The successful management of all the details of the 
military prison fully justified the confidence reposed 
in General Hartranft. When the prison was closed, he 
not only received the commendation of General Han- 
cock and the secretary of war, but also the thanks of 
the members of the commission, and the attorneys on 
each side, for his uniform courtesy and assistance dur- 
ing the long trial. But I felt that the most touching 
compliment, and I believe the most appreciated by him 
was the sincerely expressed kind wishes of all the 
prisoners as their last good-bye. 

There has been much discussion as to the merits of 
the question of the jurisdiction of the military com- 
mission, as well as to the question whether the evi- 
dence was sufficient to warrant the conviction, at least 
of a part of the defendants. 

Whatever may be the better construction of the 
constitution and the law on the question of jurisdiction, 
it cannot be fairly said that this commission should be 
criticised for maintaining their authority to try these 
defendants. It must be remembered that they were 
soldiers, wearing the uniform of the United States army, 
still in the service, subject to the orders of the com- 
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mander-in-chief, the President of the United States, 
and to the commands of the secretary of war; that this 
commission was ordered by the President, and that 
these officers had been detailed for this special duty, 
and had been directed to proceed with the trial of the 
persons accused of the murder of Abraham Lincoln. 

That these soldiers should be expected to refuse to 
obey and to desert their post is most absurd. Indeed, 
if they had disobeyed, they would have been subject 
to court martial and dismissed from the service in dis- 
grace. It is the soldier’s duty to obey, and not to ask 
the reason why. 

It would seem that the learned counsel must have 
known in advance that their able arguments would fall 
upon deaf ears, and it must have been that their only 
purpose was maintaining their reputation as members 
of their profession when the history of the trial should 
be written. 

In anticipation of this grave question, the charge 
and specifications had been drawn with skill and great 
foresight. 

The charge was “maliciously, unlawfully, and trai- 
torously, and in aid of the existing armed rebellion 
against the United States X X X X combining, con- 
federating, and conspiring together X X X X to kill 
and murder Abraham Lincoln, president, Andrew 
Johnson, vice-president, William H. Seward, secretary 
of state, and Ulysses S. Grant, then in command of 
the armies of the United States.” 

Being “in aid of the existing rebellion” and against 
the heads of the government, made the crime of a 
higher and greater grade than the simple murder of an 
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individual; it was also a crime against the life of the 
government itself. 

It may be seriously questioned whether the framers 
of the constitution intended to prohibit the trial of 
even citizens before a military tribunal under circum- 
stances and conditions then existing. 

The trial and swift punishment of these execrable 
assassins was of the utmost importance. The excite- 
ment throughout all the land, north and south, was 
intense. The very air in and about Washington was 
murky with suspicion; whispers and rumors of con- 
templated assassinations were everywhere. President 
Johnson, members of the cabinet, commanders of the 
armies and other leading men of the administration 
were surrounded with cordons of guards for their pro- 
tection. It may be well said that the country at large 
might have suffered far greater by temporizing, quib- 
blings and delays than by any technical infraction of 
the strict letter of the constitution. General Grant 
spoke wisely when he said: “The will of the people is 
the law of the land.” 

At that time it was patent to everyone that a trial 
of these people before a jury impanelled in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would have failed to convict. Why 
make a farce of a cause of such stupendous importance? 
The trial and failure to convict John H. Surratt for the 
same offense two years later, before a civil jury, verified 
the wisdom of the military tribunal in this case. 

As to the actual guilt of Atzerodt, Herold and 
Payne, there was no room for doubt. In the cases of 
Arnold, O’Laughlin, Spangler, Dr. Mudd and Mrs. 
Surratt there was much contradictory testimony. 
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If the government witnesses were entitled to credit, 
the verdict was justified. If the witnesses for the de- 
fendants told the truth, there was room for doubt 
and for reasonable doubt, particularly in the cases of 
Arnold and Spangler. 

But here entered the serious difficulty for these 
defendants. All or nearly all the witnesses for the de- 
fense were either active sympathizers with the rebel- 
lion, or at best of most doubtful loyalty to the govern- 
ment. More than all else however every one of the 
defendants were most bitter in their hatred of Mr. 
Lincoln and the United States Government. These 
facts were the terrible make-weights that condemned 
them, where otherwise there might have been hope. 
What a boon to Arnold, Spangler and Mudd, would 
a fair reputation for loyalty have been! 

It has been said that the conspiracy to assassinate 
the President, Vice-president and other chief officers of 
the government, was but the wild scheme of crazy 
men. The same was also said of John Brown and his 
fanatical followers, in their raid at Harper’s Ferry. 
But may it not also be said, with equal plausibility, 
that such insanity was but another form of the same 
disease which in the early days of 1861 dominated 
many of the best and brainiest men of the South, im- 
pelling them to organize the most gigantic conspiracy 
recorded in history, with intent to assassinate the best 
government in the world, solely because the wisest 
and most lovable of men had been elected president? 

Having thus referred to the leaders of the rebellion, 
I may be pardoned if I add a word, in recognition of 
the valor, and as I believe, the good intentions of the 
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common people of the South in following their states 
into secession. 

After the governors and legislatures of the eleven 
states had, under the forms of regularity, withdrawn 
their states from the union and ratified the organiza- 
tion of the confederacy, then the question arose’as to 
which government should have their allegiance. Add 
to this the fact that our northern armies were rapidly 
organizing, with the avowed purpose of marching into 
their states and forcing them to return to the union. 
It certainly is not surprising that such gallant men 
should take up arms, in what they felt to be in defense 
of their states, and, as many of them believed, of their 
homes and firesides. 

Unfortunately the people of the South were rushed 
into a choice so swiftly that they were only given op- 
portunity to remember the first half of the historical 
proverb, that, regardless of the merit of the question 
or the motive of the participants, “‘successful revolu- 
tion is always called patriotism, and unsuccessful re- 
bellion is forever branded treason.” 
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SOME MARRIAGES IN OLD DETROIT 


By tur Hon’sue WituiAM Renwick Ripperu, LL. D. 
, 


F.R.S. C., &e. 
TORONTO 


ea. the City on the Straits, had interesting 

if not unique vicissitudes of fortune: at the end 
of the 18th century, there were many of her citizens of 
middle age who had seen her and lived in her under 
three flags. 

From 1701 when Cadillac with his band of a hun- 
dred persons—soldiers, artisans, farmers, and a few 
women and children,—founded Detroit, until the sur- 
render to Major Rogers in 1760, the banner of the 
French kings floated over the nascent city,—thereafter 
until the evacuation by the British, August, 1796, 
under the provisions of Jay’s treaty, the meteor flag 
of Britain was displayed, and since that day the Stars 
and Stripes. 

When the terms of peace between Britain and 
I‘rance were arranged in Paris in 1763, all the territory 
which was later Canada, and much more passed from 
France to Britain.! Detroit and its dependencies were 
included in the cession as part of “Canada with all its 
dependencies. ’” 

The Royal Proclamation of October 7, 1763, 
created a ‘“*Government” or Province of Quebec, in 
which ‘all persons inhabiting or resorting to” it 
“might confide in Our Royal Protection for the Enjoy- 
ment of the Benefit of the Laws of Our Realm of Eng- 
(111) 
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land.’’* This Province, however, did not contain all 
of Canada,—the Proclamation made its’ western 
boundary, the line from “the South End of Lake 
Nipissim” [Nipissing] to the point at which the line 
of the 45° N. L. crosses the River St. Lawrence.’ Ac- 
cordingly Detroit was left out of the new Province 
and did not have the advantage of the King’s promise 
of English law.° 

When by the Quebec act of 1774 Detroit was taken 
into the enlarged Province of Quebec with much other 
territory, the same act provided that “in all matters 
of controversy relative to property and civil rights, 
resort shall be had to the laws of Canada.’”® 

It will be seen that the civil law of England was 
never introduced into Detroit by Imperial legislation. 

When the Province of Upper Canada was started 
on its separate career under the provisions of the 
Canada or Constitutional act of 1791, the boundary on 
the east had been fixed by order-in-council “‘at a stone 
boundary of the north bank of Lake St. Francis,”’ 
but all of the former Province of Quebec (as consti- 
tuted by the Quebec act of 1774) to the west of the 
Eastern boundary, fell into the Province of Upper 
Canada.’ 

The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and her revolted colonies was signed at Paris in 1783. 

That treaty gave to the new nation, the United 
States of America, all the territory to the right of the 
Great Lakes and connecting rivers,—of course includ- 
ing Detroit and such of its dependencies as were on 
the same side of the river and lakes. But another 
article of the same treaty provided that creditors on 
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either side should “meet with no lawful impediment 
to the recovery of the full value in sterling money of all 
bona fide debts” theretofore contracted. South 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, had passed legislation 
whereby the English creditors were impeded in the 
recovery of their debts; and these states refused to 
repeal the offensive statutes,—the still somewhat loose 
aggregation, the United States of America, could not 
compel them to do so,—the treaty was broken on the 
one hand, and Britain determined to hold the border 
posts to secure the performance by the United States 
of article TV. Detroit and other border posts were 
held by Britain for some years; and it was not until 
August, 1796, that the United States were allowed to 
occupy Detroit. Until August, 1796 then, Detroit was 
de facto part of the Province of Upper Canada from the 
creation of that Province by Order-in-Council, August, 
1791; and the right of the Legislature of Upper Canada 
to legislate for Detroit was asserted in the plainest 
language and by unambiguous acts. The very first 
act of the Province of Upper Canada introduced the 
laws of England in matters of property and civil 
rights,!° and Colonel John Graves Simcoe, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Province, emphatically re- 
pudiated the idea that any other law should prevail 
in Detroit: he was supported to the full by the Admin- 
istration at Westminster who said, “Settlers at Detroit 
and the other parts are subject to the laws of the 
Province . . . so long as the Posts are in our 
possession all persons resident within the same must 
he considered to all intents and purposes as British 
subjects. ’!! 
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It is a principle of international law fully accepted 
by the English courts that where a country with any- 
thing that can be called civilized law is conquered, the 
existing law continues until it is changed by competent 
authority.”2 On this principle, before the act of 1792 
the French Canadian inhabitants of Detroit were en- 
titled to their own Canadian civil law,—as neither the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763 nor the Quebec act of 
1774 imposed any other. Let us first speak of the law 
of marriage before the coming into force of the Upper 
Canada statute of 1792. 

The French Canadian law followed the Canon law 
of the Church of Rome, in which a marriage to be valid 
must be celebrated by a priest ordained by a Roman 
Catholic bishop,—marriages between French Catholics 
in Detroit in which the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed by a Roman Catholic priest had before the 
cession of Canada to Britain been and consequently 
continued to be valid.” 

In the post itself, and among the soldiers, another 
principle might have been applied had the facts called 
for its exercise: within the lines of a British Army 
wherever serving, the soldiers and British subjects 
accompanying the army are not subject to the local 
law; but they may marry with the forms of their 
British law so far as it is possible to observe them and 
except in Scotland itself “British law’? means English 
law, and “the King’s troops . . ._ impliedly 
carry that law with them.’ - 

In the parts of the Detroit country which were not 
at all settled and which therefore might fairly be called 
a heathen country, the principles of English law de- 
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clared that in the case of British subjects the same rule 
applied as in the garrison.!® 


By the English law (since the Reformation) the: Pook 


marriage ceremony must be performed by a priest or a 
deacon episcopally ordained.'® 

In the case of the garrison and those accompanying 
it, as well as in the case of British subjects in the wilds, 
there can be little if any doubt that a marriage cere- 
mony performed by a priest or deacon of the Church of 
England would have been valid. 

Merchants and others having no connection with 
the garrison were in different case. If they could induce 
«a Roman Catholic priest to marry them, the marriage 
would be valid. This course would be unpalatable to 
all parties where the intending spouses were Protestant, 
and it had obvious disadvantages. 

By a somewhat liberal interpretation of the rights 
of the military, it was considered that the English 
speaking inhabitants would be validly married if mar- 
ried in the same way as members of the garrison: it 
should be said, however, that some who were qualified 
to express an opinion, had serious doubts of the right 
of a garrison chaplain to perform the marriage cere- 
mony. No question, however, was ever raised by the 
courts as to the validity of such a marriage,—and in 
our system of law it is the decisions of the courts which 
are binding and effective, not abstract principles or the 
opinions of text writers or commentators. If a garrison 
chaplain were available, therefore, there would be no 
great difficulty for anyone, for the Roman Catholic 
church always saw to it that the country was supplied 
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with priests of that communion, and Protestants could 
then go to the fort. 

But in the early times of British occupation there 
was no garrison-chaplain in the upper posts, Niagara, 
Detroit, and Michilimackinac. As was most natural 
and inevitable there were young men and young women 
who desired to be husband and wife, and dire necessity 
drove many to irregular marriages. They would go 
before the officer commanding the post, and he would 
read the marriage office in the English Book of Common 
Prayer, using the ring and observing the other forms,— 
sometimes the officer commanding would decline and 
the adjutant or the surgeon of the post would officiate. 
In Detroit the ceremony was often performed by a 
layman who had been appointed by the Protestant 
inhabitants to read prayers to them on Sunday,— 
there were no Church of England clergymen stationed 
in this part of the country. 

Later, after the definitive treaty, when the United 
Empire Loyalists were coming into the country, jus- 
tices of the peace sometimes performed the ceremony 
in the same manner,—and after 1788 when a number of 
persons were appointed justices of the peace for the 
District of Hesse’’ that was the usual practice."® 

So far we have been speaking of marriage before the 
act of 1792,—after that act the law of England undoubt- 
edly came into force throughout all the territory which 
was de facto part of Upper Canada," and all marriages 
of French or English, Catholic or Protestant were 
irregular unless the ceremony was performed by an 
Anglican clergyman either priest or deacon. Detroit 
and the District of Hesse were not singular in their 
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difficulties—the other Districts were in much the same 
condition. Not quite so bad indeed, because while 
Hesse had no Church of England clergymen up to the 
time the first Parliament of Upper Canada met, Nassau 
(the Niagara country) had a few months before got 
one, the Reverend Robert Addison of Niagara, and 
the two lower Districts Mecklenberg (Kingston) and 
Luneburg (Cornwall) had each had one from 1786.° 

But the situation was so grave that it imperatively 
called for legislative action, particularly when it ap- 
peared that two members of the Legislative Council, 
one of whom had been recommended as a Member of 
the Executive Council by Sir John Johnson and as a 
member of the Legislative Council by Dorchester and 
Simcoe, “an old and faithful servant of the Crown,” 
also at least one member of the Legislative Assembly ; 
and the only regularly called lawyer in the Province 
(except the Attorney General, White, who had come 
from England) had contracted such irregular mar- 
riages.”! 

A bill to validate these marriages in 1792 failed but 
another in 1793 was successful.” The act of 1793 vali- 
dated all marriages theretofore “‘publicly contracted 
before any Magistrate or Commanding Officer of a 
Post or Adjutant or Surgeon of a Regiment acting as 
Chaplain or any other person in any public office or 
employment.”” We should probably have known 
little or nothing of these marriages had it not been for 
the further provision of the statute for preserving the 
testimony of them; those who desired to preserve the 
testimony of their marriage were authorized within 
three years of the passing of the act to make affidavits 
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of the marriage and issue of such marriage before a 
magistrate in the form specified, and when certified 
by the magistrate administering the oath it was to be 
filed on paying a shilling fee to the clerk of the peace 
of the District who would enter it in a book kept for 
the purpose; and this was to be sufficient evidence of 
marriage and children in any court. 

It has been known for some time that such a book 
was kept at Kingston for the Midland District (the 
former District of Mecklenburg): much of the material 
for the subsequent part of this paper is taken from a 
similar book kept for the Western District (the former 
District of Hesse). It is practically certain that a book 
of the same kind was kept for the Home District (the 
former District of Nassau): if it is not equally certain 
that one was kept for the Eastern District (the former 
District of Luneburg).” 

The act of 1793 was approved July 9, 1793, but it 
was not until the time allowed for making and filing 
the affidavits had nearly elapsed that advantage was 
taken in Detroit of the provision for preserving evi- 
dence. 

1. The first to have such an affidavit filed was 
William Macomb of Detroit, one of the members of the 
legislative assembly for the County of Kent in the first 
Parliament of Upper Canada (Francis Baby being his 
colleague). Macomb swore at Detroit, February 17, 
1796, that he publicly intermarried with Sarah Dring 
at Detroit, July 18, 1780, and that they had living issue, 
John, Ann, Catharine, William, Sarah, Jane, David, 
and Eliza. His wife swore to the same facts. Angus 
Mackintosh, J. P., certified to the affidavit and Walter 
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Roe, clerk of the peace for the Western District, regis- 
tered them February 19, 1796. 

2. After the Member of Parliament comes the 
lawyer, Walter Roe of Detroit, Barrister at Law, who 
intermarried at Detroit with Ann Laughton, March 1, 
1790, and had living issue two sons John James and 
William: William Harffy, J. P., certifies to the oaths 
of Walter Roe and Ann Roe, February 16, 1796, and 
Walter Roe as clerk of the peace registers them, 
February 19, 1796. 

The most interesting entry however, in respect of 
this marriage is the certificate of the Honourable Alex- 
ander Grant, member of the Legislative Council, who 
says: 
“I do hereby certify to have joined Walter Roe of 
Detroit, Esquire, Barrister and Attorney at Law, in 
the holy bonds of matrimony to Miss Ann Laughton 
of the same place by their mutual consent and desire 
in the presence of Mr. John Laughton, her father, 
William & Sarah Macomb her friends & John and 
Susannah Sparkman her brother & sister in law at 
Detroit this first day of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety. 

Signed Alexander Grant, J. P., D. H.”’ 


i. e., Justice of the Peace, District of Hesse) 


Signed John Laughton 
William Macomb 
Sarah Macomb > Present. 
John Sparkman 
Susannah Sparkman | 
3. William Hands of Detroit, Merchant, had inter- 
married at Detroit with Mary Abbott, December 10, 
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1789, and had living issue, Elizabeth, William, Ann, 
and Frances: William Harffy, J. P., W. D., certifies 
the oaths, May 30, 1796, and Walter Roe registers 
them next day. . 

4. A justice of the peace came next, Angus Mackin- 
tosh of Detroit, Merchant, who intermarried at Detroit 
with Archange St. Martin, June 17, 1783, and had 
living issue, Duncan, Alexander, Ann, Archange and 
Isabella. William Harffy gives his certificate, May 31, 
and Walter Roe registers the oaths, June 2, 1796. 

5. Peter Laughton of the River St. Clair came in a 
little late,—he had intermarried with Catharine Har- 
sen of St. Clair, September 14, 1788, and had living 
issue, Mary, John Bilton, David and Peter: the oaths 
were certified by William Park, J. P., W. D., Septem- 
ber 26, 1796, and entered in the book by Walter Roe, 
quantum valeat.”* 

By this time the evacuation of Detroit and the 
territory to the right of river and lake was complete; 
those who so desired crossed the river into British 
territory: and of those who remained, such as within 
a year after the evacuation declared their election to 
remain British subjects could do so with effect.”® 

6. One of those who passed over the river was 
Gregor McGregor who had been superintendent of 
inland navigation when he was appointed by Dorches- 
ter in 1788, sheriff of the District of Hesse. He had 
taken the affidavit of marriage in time, May 1, 1796, 
at Detroit before Thomas Smith, J. P., who had been 
clerk of the court of common pleas for the District, 
but he had omitted to have it registered. In 1797 
there was considerable agitation over the marriage 
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question, and an act had been passed by the legislature 
which, however, had been reserved by Peter Russell, 
the administrator, for His Majesty’s pleasure. This 
act had been passed ‘“‘to extend the provisions of” 
the act of 1793; and while there were in it no such ex- 
press words, it seems to have been considered as 
extending the time for registering affidavits under the 
earlier act.?® 

“Gregor McGregor, County of Kent, Esquire, 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Kent Battalion of Militia” 
swore in Detroit he had intermarried with Susan Robert 
at Detroit, August 12, 1776. Susan Robert swore the 
same; living issue were James, Anne, Susan, Catharine, 
and John; Thomas Smith, J. P., W. D., gave his certifi- 
cate and Walter Roe registered the documents, Sep- 
tember 8, 1798. Thomas Smith had also crossed the 
river; he became member of the legislative assembly 
for the County of Kent. 

7. Another who left Detroit was John Askin; he 
went to Sandwich and there, February 27, 1798, swore 
before William Harffy, that he had at Detroit, June 21, 
1772, intermarried with Archange Barthe, and there 
were living issue Therese, Archange, Allice, Charles, 
James, Phillis Eleanor, and Alexander David. Walter 
Roe registered these affidavits, January 26, 1799, with- 
out a certificate from the magistrate. This marriage 
in 1772 is the earliest of these irregular marriages of 
which we have any trace. 

8. One who took an active part as magistrate in 
performing irregular marriages and as member of par- 
liament in having them confirmed, now appears. 

“Alexander Grant, Esquire, Member of the Execu- 
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tive Council and Commandant of the Marine Depart- 
ment on the Upper Lakes,” also member of the legis- 
lative council, who afterwards in the war of 1812 was, 
at the age of 85, after a devoted service of 50 years, 
commodore on Lake Erie and died from overexertion 
during that war, swore February 27, 1798, that he had 
at Detroit, September 30, 1774, intermarried with 
Therese Barthe, and had living issue, Therese, 
Archange, Phillis, Arabella, Anne, Elizabeth, Nelly, 
Alexander; and Maria his wife made the same affidavit. 
The Magistrate, Thomas Smith, at Sandwich did not 
give a certificate, but Walter Roe registered them, 
January 26, 1799. 

9. John Sparkman we have met before: he was 
present at the marriage of his sister-in-law? Ann 
Laughton, March 1, 1790, to Walter Roe; he was 
barrack-master of the garrison of Detroit and conse- 
quently could lawfully have been married by the 
chaplain of the garrison if there had been such an officer, 
—there was not: he accordingly swore that, December 
17, 1787, at Detroit, he intermarried with Susannah 
Stedman, living issue being Elizabeth, James and 
Phillip Stedman. The affidavits of Sparkman and his 
wife were made at Detroit, April 26, 1796, before the 
evacuation: certified to by Alexander Grant, they 
were registered by Walter Roe, January 28, 1799. 

11. John Askin of Amherstburg, at Detroit, October 
21, 1791 intermarried with Madelaine Peltier; he made 
an affidavit to that effect as did his wife, September 26, 
1803, before William Caldwell, J. P., who gave his 
certificate the same day Askin produced to the new 
clerk of the peace, James Allan, a certificate from 
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“Alex Grant, J. P. for Upper Canada” as follows: 
“TI do hereby certify that I married John Askin, Junr., 
to Madelaine Peltier, the twenty-first day of October 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one”: and James Allan registered the docu- 
ments, October 1803. 

12. Timothy Desmond swears he intermarried 
with Barberry Desmond at Detroit, September 13, 
1792, before William Harffy, J. P. and that there are 
issue: William, John, Mary, Ann, and Lucie: so does 
Barberry: both make their mark before William 
Shaw, J. P., Camden, August 13, 1806, and though there 
is no magistrate’s certificate, Allan registers the docu- 
ments, August 28, 1806. 

13. The next marriage to be noted is very inter- 
esting. The Act of 1793 authorized magistrates to 
perform the marriage ceremony if there was ‘No 
Parson or Minister of the Church of England” within 
eighteen miles of either of the intending spouses,— 
he was to give a certificate and the certificate could be 
registered by the clerk of the peace. The entry is as 
follows: ‘‘Whereas Robert Surphlet and Margaret 
Pike were duly married on the fourteenth day of 
March, 1785, by Alexr. Macomb Esquire, of Detroit, 
and have ever since lived together as husband and wife, 
but having neglected in due time to preserve the testi- 
mony of such marriage as prescribed by an Act of the 
Provincial Parliament of Upper Canada. These are 
to certify that in pursuance of the powers granted by 
an Act of the Legislature of the Province passed in the 
thirty-third of His Majesty’s Reign, I, Prideaux Selby, 
one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, having 
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caused the previous Notice required by the Statute to 
be given I have this day remarried the said Robert 
Surphlet and Margaret Surphlet together and they 
are become legally contracted to each other in marriage. 
Petite Cote, 2nd March, 1801. 

(Sd) Robert Surphlet 

(Sd) M. Surphlet = (Sd) P Selby 

Present at the above marriage 

(Sd) Timothy Murphy 

(Sd) Elenor Murphy 

Registered at the request of Mrs. Margaret Pike 
this 18th of March, 1801 (Sd) W. Roe, C. Pe. Wn. 
.” 

The same Magistrate on the same day at the same 
place in the presence of the Surphlets as witnesses re- 
married Timothy Murphy and Eleanor Murphy who 
had been married by William Park, J. P., at Detroit, 
May 4, 1794,—the first marriage was after the act of 
1793, and consequently valid, but the parties had not 
registered it—now Walter Roe registered the certificate 
““at the request of Mrs. Eleanor Murphy this 4th of 
“April, 1801.” 

The last entry of this kind to be noted was much 
later: and it recalls a romance of early frontier life. 

The celebrated Simon Girty, the so-called renegade, 
a noted Indian fighter, had himself been a prisoner of 
the Indians as a boy and was well acquainted with 
their language and customs. In 1783 or 1784, visiting 
a town of the Munceys on the Scioto river he met a 
white captive of the tribe who had been adopted by an 
Indian family. Three years before, Catherine Malott 
accompanying her father and mother from Maryland, 
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being then a girl of fifteen, had been taken prisoner by 
the Indians when a passenger in a flat boat upon the 
Ohio a few miles below the present city of Wheeling. 
Girty and Catherine fell in love with each other, and 
Girty procured her release from captivity. He took 
her in the Fall of 1784 to his farm in the present town- 
ship of Colchester: and they were there married by 
an English Church clergyman, a missionary at that 
point. 

Girty died in 1818 and his widow claimed dower in 
some of his lands,—but there was no record of the 
marriage, and the clergyman was no longer available 
to prove it. The legislature in 1818 had passed an act 
extending the time for registering such affidavits for 
three years”* but she had not taken advantage of that 
act. 

In 1831, however, the time was extended for six 
years” and now the widow took action. She appeared 
May 19, 1832, before William McCormick, J. P., at 
Colchester and made the following affidavit.*° 

*“T, Catherine Girty, do solemnly swear that I did 
publicly intermarry with Simon Girty at the mouth of 
the Detroit River now the Township of Malden, in the 
summer of the year of our Lord, 1791, and there is 
now to me living issue of said marriage, viz: Sarah 
now the wife of Joseph Munger, born on the 18th day 
of April, 1792, and Prideaux Girty, born on the 20th 
day of October, 1796, and that such marriage was 
solemnized by Frederick Augustice Norstbaugh, Church 
of England Clergyman of the new settlement, now the 
Township of Colchester in the County of Essex and 
Western District of Upper Canada,” 
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The affidavit being certified by Mr. McCormick 
was registered in “Marriage Register A” by Charles 
Askin, clerk of the peace for the Western District, on 
October 24, 1832; and Catherine Girty’s status as 
lawful wife was conclusively established. 

Thus an act intended to validate irregular marriages 
became the means of proving one which was regular. 
Unfortunately her claim for dower failed on other 
grounds, for William Mickle had a perfect defence. 

I have said nothing of the doubt entertained by 
some lawyers and others of the right of Church of 
England Clergymen to celebrate matrimony at that 
time and in that country. This would involve the dis- 
cussion of legal principles, quite foreign to my subject. 
Of lawful marriages in Detroit by magistrates after the 
act of 1793 we find only one recorded.*! Allan Belling- 
ham of Detroit, Gentleman, was married to Monica 
Baby of Detroit, Spinster, by William Park, J. P., 
March 22, 1795, “there being no Parson or Minister of 
the Church of England living within eighteen miles of 
them.” But there were many across the river which 
are outside the scope of this paper. 

No disgrace attached to a “Magistrate’s Wedding. ”’ 
August 4, 1801 the marriage at Sandwich of William 
Smith and Mary Cowan of the same place by William 
Hands, J. P., was attended by the Chief Justice, John 
Elmsley and the Solicitor General, Robert Isaac Dey 
Grey, who were attending the assizes for the Western 
District and who (with others) signed the certificate as 
witnesses. 
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Notes 


1The Treaty of Paris concluded February 10, 1763, says in Art. IV: “ 3 
Moreover his Most Christian Majesty cedes and guarantees to his said Britannic Maje sty 
in full right, Canada with all its dependencies.’’ Shortt & Doughty, Documents relating 
to the Constitutional History of Canada 1758-1791, 2nd Ed., Ottawa, 1918 p. 115—a 
most valuable work, a credit to its learned editors, to the Canadian Archives and to 
Canada—(cited as Const. Docs.). 

2The Articles of Surrender by the Marquis de Vaudreuil at Montreal to General Am- 
herst, September 8, 1760, had provided by Art. III for the surrender of the posts ‘situate 
on our frontiers, on the side of Acadia, at Detroit, Michilimaquinac and other posts’’. 
Const. Docs., pp. 2, 25. It was under this surrender, that Major Rogers acted in de- 
manding and receiving possession of Detroit later on inthe same year. The expression 
“Detroit and its dependencies’’ was frequently used in after years. ‘The ‘“‘dependencies”’ 
were the settlements on either side of the river through its whole extent from Lake Huron 
to Lake Erie, and an indefinite extent of territory besides: perhaps the only definition 
which can be given is ‘‘the territory which looked to Detroit for protection.’’ The term 
was not only indefinite but broad, e. g. the fort at the falls of the Maumee was considered 
a dependency of Detroit. 

3Const. Docs., p. 165. This has always been considered to have introduced the English 
law, civil and criminal, into the Province created by this proclamation. 

4Const. Docs., p. 164. The line crossed the St. Lawrence about the present Town of 
Cornwall, Ontario: a considerable part of the present Province of Ontario being east of 
this line was consequently included in the original Province of Quebec; there were, how- 
ever, very few inhabitants in the territory so included. 

5This was not an inadvertence: the Lords of Trade in their letter, June 8, 1763, to 
the Earl of Egremont (who had succeeded October 9, 1761 to William Pitt as Secretary 
of State for the Southern Department and who was in charge of the American Colonies) 
recommended that to take full advantage of the fur trade which next to the fisheries was 
the most obvious benefit to Britain of the Cession of Canada, certain territory should be 
left to the Indians for their hunting grounds; no settlement by planting should be, at 
least for a time, attempted there, and ‘no particular form of Civil Government 
established.’’ It was recommended that ‘a free trade with the Indian tribes should he 
granted to all Your Majesty’s Colonies and Subjects under such regulations as shall be 
judged most proper for that end and under the protection of such Military Force to be 
kept up in the different Posts and Forts as may be judged necessary.’’ Const. Docs., pp. 
136, 138. And it was recommended to make the western line of the settled government 
where it was afterwards actually placed,—ibid, p. 141. 

6(1774) 14 Geo. III, c. 83, (Imp.) this made the boundaries of the Province run from 
the point at which the 45° Parallel N. L. meets the river St. Lawrence from the east, 
then westerly along the east bank of the river to Lake Ontario, through Lake Ontario 
and the Niagara river along the east and southeast bank of Lake Erie to the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania, southerly along this to the river Ohio, then down along the 
bank of the Ohio to the banks of the Mississippi, then northward to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s territory (‘‘northward’’ was interpreted to mean ‘up the Mississippi’’) 
Const. Docs., p. 571. The section as to laws, &c., is usually given as sec. 8—but the act 
is not always printed with the section numbered. Ibid, p. 513. 

?The Canadian or Constitutional Act is (1791) 31 George III, c. 31 (Imp.), ibid., pp. 
1031-1051: the Order in Council, August 24, 1791, 44h Report Archives of Ontario (for 
1906) pp. 158-160: the Royal Message of Intention to divide Canada, February 25, 1791, 
4th Rep. Arch. Ont. p. 158: 28 Hansird, Ho. Com. Dev. p. 1271. 

5¥or the Definitive Treaty of. Paris see Treaties and Conventions of the U. S. A., Wash- 
ington, 1889, pp. 375-379: Const. Docs., pp. 726-730. The article fixing boundaries is 
Art. II, that concerning debts, Art. IV. 

*By Jay's Treaty concluded Noveinber 19, 1794, Treatics and Conventions, pp. 379-395. 
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The United States undertook to pay these debts when ascertained by arbitrators, and 
Britain agreed to give up the territory held by her. The troubles of these arbitrators 
are told in my paper before the Royal Society of Canada, ‘‘When International Arbi- 
tration Failed,’ 40 Can. Law Times (1920), pp. 351, 360. The arbitrators could not agree 
and the United States ultimately by the Convention of January 8, 1802—Treaties and 
Conventions, pp. 398, 399—agreed to pay £600,000 sterling in three equal annual install- 
ments of £200,000 each,—the £ sterling being reckoned at $4.44 of U. S. money. 

19(1792) 32 George III, c. 1, 8s. 3 (U. C.); the act was passed at Newark (now Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, until 1797, Capital of the Province) October 15, 1792. 

uCaptain Stevenson an active officer who had accompanied Simcoe to Canada and was 
much in his confidence, was entrusted by Simcoe with despatches in November, 1792, 
after the session of parliament, as he was going to England: Simcoe in an official letter 
said that Stevenson was in a position to give any information concerning the statutes, 
etc., desired by the Secretary of State for the Home Department (then in charge of the 
Colonies): Stevenson in Simcoe’s name suggested to Henry Dundas (afterwards Lord 
Melville) the Secretary of State, that the French Canadians at Detroit might be allowed 
their own laws: Dundas, October 2, 1763, sent a dispatch to Simcoe in which the words 
quoted in the text are employed. Can. Arch. Q. 279, 1, 251, 264. When Sinicoe received 
this letter he indignantly repudiated Stevenson’s suggestions and conduct and although 
he had thought so much of him as to recommend him for the position of deputy quarter 
master general he spoke of his suggestion as that of ‘‘a hasty inconsiderate person, 
scarcely endowed with common sense.’’ Can. Arch., Q. 280, 1, 106. Letter Simcoe to 
Dundas, York, February 28, 1794. J. Ross Robertson’s Diary of Mrs. John Graves 
Simcoe, Toronto, 1911, pp. 43, 59, 139. 

2The celebrated case of Campbell v. Hall (1774), Cowper’s K.B. Cases, 204: Lofft’s 
Reports, 655, ‘‘very elaborately argued four several times’’ before the Court of King’s 
Bench at Westminster, decided this once for all. Lord Mansfield delivered the unani- 
mous opinion of the court, which is a legal and constitutional classic. 

18. have myself no doubt of the validity of such marriages: but I have heard very 
good lawyers deny or at least query.’ 

While the authorities speak only of an army of occupation or otherwise in a foreign 
country, the same principle must apply to an army post anywhere. See Westlake’s 
Private International Law, 5th Ed. 1912, p. 72. I follow sec. 31 almost verbally; King vy. 
Brampton (1808), 10 East’s Reports, 282, lays down the law clearly. Ruding v. Smith, 2 
Haggard’s Consistory Reports, 393. See also Burn v. Farrar (1819), 2 Haggard’s Con- 
sistory Reports, 369, in which Sir William Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell) doubts whether 
an English officer in the army of occupation at Paris was at all subject to the French law. 
There would not now raise even a doubt: as Lord Ellenborough, C. J. said in King v. 
Brampton, 10 East at p. 288, ‘‘the law of England, ecclesiastical and civil, was recog- 
nized by subjects of England in a place occupied by the King’s troops who would im- 
pliedly carry that law with them.’’ It is possible that a marriage by a Presbyterian 
minister following the Presbyterian ritual would be equally valid with one by a clergyman 
of the Church of England where no statute interfered; Catterall v. Catterall, 1 Robert- 
son’s Reports, 580; 5 Notes of Cascs, 466; it is unnecessary to pursue this enquiry. 

15. know of no binding and authoritative statement of the law in that regard: but 
the general opinion is as stated in Hammick’s Laws of Marriage, 2nd Ed., 1887, at p. 
266. ‘There is little doubt that in a heathen land, marriages between British subjects 
may lawfully be celebrated by a clergyman of the Church of England either on board 
ship or on shore.”’ 

16Before the act of (1753), 26 George II, c. 33, a marriage in England by a Roman 
Catholic priest after the English ritual, though irregular, was not void, although it prob- 
ably would have been had the Roman Catholic ritual been employed. Serimshire v. 
Scrimshire, 2 Haggard’s Consistory Reports, 404, Since Reg. v. Millis (1844), 10 Clark 
& Finnelly’s Reports in House of Lords, 534, ‘‘it must be taken that there never could 
have been a valid marriage in England before the Reformation without the presence of 
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a priest episcopally ordained or afterwards without the presence of a priest or of a dea- 
con.”’ Beamish v. Beamish (1861), 9 House of Lords Cases, 274. 

Lord Dorchester, Captain General and Governor-in-Chief of the Province of Quebec, 
by Letters Patent, dated July 28, 1788, divided that part of the Province which after- 
wards became Upper Canada ilito four Districts,—Luneburg, Mecklenburg, Nassau and 
Hesse: Hesse, which in 1792 became the Western District of Upper Canada, extended 
from the extreme projection of Long Point into Lake Erie to the west of the Province. 
This District included Detroit. Const. Docs., pp. 953, 954, 4th Rep. Ont. Arch., (1906) 
pp. 157, 158. 

For the District of Hesse the following were appo.nted justices of the peace, all well 
known men of the time: Alexander Grant, Guillaume La“Motte, St. Martin Adhemar, 
William Macomb, Joncaire de Chabert, Alexander Maisonville, William Caldwell and 
Mathew Elliot. Can. Arch. Q. 39, p. 1384. 11 Mich. His'. Coll., p. 622. 

18See the Honble. Richard Cartwright’s Report to Lieutenant Governor Simcoe, Can. 
Arch., Q. 261, 1, 169, printed in full in note 6 to my Article ‘“‘The Law of Marriage in 
Upper Canada.”’ 2 Can. Hist. Review (September 1921), pp. 241, 242. 

i9The Territory of Michigan did not recognize this act as legally and effectively abolish- 
ing the French Canadian law,—but the territorial legislature in 1810 passed a statute ex- 
pressly repealing the Coutume de Paris, Lorman v. Benson (1859), 8 Mich. 18, at p. 25: 
Coburn v. Harvey (1864), 58 Wis. 146 at p. 158. Dr. Sherman in his splendid work, 
Roman Law in the Mcdern World, Boston 1917, Vol. 1, p. 251, sec. 263, mentions the fact 
of repeal but says nothing of the reason for it. 

2*0See the Report of Hon. Richard Cartwright mentioned in note 18 supra. 

21[ndeed Simeoe in an official despatch to Dundas, Navy Hall, (Niagara) November 4, 
1792, says ‘‘almost all the Province are in that predicament.’’ Can. Arch. Q. 278, pp. 
79ff. At Detroit two out of the four English speaking magistrates appointed in 1788 for 
the District of Hesse and the only lawyer were ‘in that predicament” as will appear later 
in the text. 

2See my Paper referred to in note 18 supra for a full account of the legislative vicissi- 
tudes of these bills. This Paper contains a full historical account of the legislation upon 
the subject of celebration of marriage in the Province of Upper Canada. ‘The act of 1793 
is (1793) 33 George III, c. 5, (U.C.): the validating section is sec. 1, that for preserving 
testimony of them is sec. 2. 

*%The first account in print of the Midland District book (so far as I know) was my 
article in Volume 51 of the Canadian Magazine (September 1918), pp. 384-386, ‘‘ Marriage 
in Karly Upper Canada.’’ See also my paper referred to in note 18 supra. ‘The Western 
District book had escaped my research: it was brought to my attention by Andrew 
Braid, Esq., secretary of the Essex Historical Society, Windsor, Ontario, who was good 
enough to procure for me a personal examination of it. I wish to express my appreciation 
of and thanks for his kindness and courteous consideration. 

In the Midland District book are only two marriages recorded, Richard Cartwright 
of Kingston, who was a legislative councillor, and Magdalene Secord at Niagara on or 
about October 19, 1784 who had living children James, Richard and Hannah; and David 
McCrae and Erie Smyth at Michilimackinac, October 13, 1783, who had living children 
William, Sophia, Frances and Amelia. 

2sRoe while he copied the oaths of Peter and Catharine Laughton and the certificate 
of Park did not certify that they were registered,—no doubt because the three years al- 
lowed by the act had gone by and the entry was therefore irregular and without legal 
justification. 

*Jay’s treaty concluded November 19, 1784, T'reaties and Conventions of the U. S. A., 
pp. 379 ff, Art. II, provides for evacuation by June 1, 1796, and retention of allegiance 
on the terms set out in the text. 

26This act was passed in 1797, but the royal assent was not promulgated by proclama- 
tion until December 29, 1798, and it is quoted as (1798) 38 George III, c, 4 (U. C.) 

27How he and his wife were brother and sister-jn-law of Ann Laughton ag certified hy 


17 
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Grant, does not appear,—perhaps his brother had married her sister. Sparkman was 
afterwards, and as late as 1807, deputy barrack master at Amherstburg, Can. Arch. C. 
673, p. 106: 15 Mich. Hist. Coll., p. 41. 

28(1818) 59 George III, c. 61 (U. C.) 

29(1830) 11 Georye IV, c. 36,8. 2 (U. C.). The act came in force March 2, 1831, but 
was passed in March, 1829, and was reserved for the royal pleasure. 

s0[t is quite certain that the date 1791 which is interlined is a mistake,—her first child 
who died in infancy was born in 1785; Ann, who afterwards married Peter Gouvereau, in 
1786; Sarah afterwards Mrs. Munger, in 1791; and Prideaux in 1797. 

3’There may of course have been many more which were not recorded by the clerk of 
the peace in his book. 











WOMEN AND HISTORY 


By Mrs. Franc L. ApAMs 
Mason 


OMEN AND HISTORY! This combination 
came about through the simple process of evolu- 
tion, All history began at the Creation, and women 
from that time, as the mothers of men, have been the 
source from which history has grown. We notice the 
connection between women and history in the Garden 
of Eden, and I have no need to remind you that Eve 
began her historical career and made a name for her- 
self before Adam began any activities in that line, and 
while we are not proud of the part she took, neither do 
we take pride in that taken by Adam, who established 
a precedent still followed by those of his sex, that of 
laying the blame for all evils on the woman. 

Always woman has been looked upon as the weaker 
vessel, and it has taken twenty centuries to perfect 
the plan whereby women, in some parts of the earth, 
(and we rejoice that Michigan is one of those “‘parts’’) 
appear in the same category with men, but let us not 
lose sight of the fact, that as mothers of men, women 
are responsible for all the history the world has ever 
known. We of today will not admit that man is a 
superior animal, but agree rather with Burns when he 
said, 

His ’prentice hand He tried on man, 
And then He made the lasses. 


The names of women, from the time of Eve to that 
~~ Read before the State Historical Society, at Lansing, May 27, 1920, 
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of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, are made noticeable 
by their absence in that greatest of all histories, the 
Bible, but we know the women were there, otherwise 
where appear the names of hundreds of men would 
have been a blank and the “beget” and “begot”’ 
columns would have been entirely lacking. 

Sarah was appointed by the Lord of Hosts to be 
“the mother of nations,”’ and the history of the ages 
proves the fulfillment of that covenant. The founda- 
tions of modern history were built in part by the women 
who amid surroundings which cannot even be con- 
ceived by us, reared the men whose names appear in 
the early chronicles of the Bible, though many genera- 
tions passed away before women were given credit in 
their own names and really had a part in the world’s 
work. 

Women like men have made both noble and ignoble 
history, but as Stevenson says, 

There’s so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us, 


That it doesn’t become any of us 
To talk about the rest of us. 


The only things worthy of record are those which tend 
toward world betterment, and these are plentiful all 
down through the ages and can best be represented by 
types. 

The pages of the Old Testament teem with the 
names of women, who may well be called pioneers in 
history, and from the beginning of the Christian Era 
the names of women who have performed notable 
deeds have been ever on the increase. Glimmers of 
light reflected from their brave deeds shone through 
the fog even in the Dark Ages, 
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The Pilgrim mothers formed a combination. of 
Women and History from which our American history 
has grown; in them can be traced the indomitable 
spirit possessed by the women of early days as they 
‘ame into an unknown land where they had been 
promised “freedom to worship God” and endured all 
the hardships incident to such a life as they reared men 
whose names form a noted galaxy on history’s pages. 

The brave women of 1776, who by their courage 
and devotion helped make it possible for the Stars and 
Stripes to wave over the American Colonies, and 
whose names were never transcribed on the records of 
our country helped to make our history just as much 
as those with whose names we are all familiar. They 
made history just as much as did Betsy Ross, Mollie 
Pitcher, Barbara Frietche, Sarah Bradlee Fulton, 
mother of the Boston Tea Party, Lydia Darrah, the 
Philadelphia Quakeress who prevented Howe’s cap- 
ture of Washington, Mercy Warren, the first woman to 
advise separation from England, and many others who 
might be mentioned. 

Coming closer to our own day, during and just pre- 
ceding the War of the Rebellion we find Florence 
Nightingale, the “‘Angel of the Crimea” as she was 
‘alled, known as the pioneer who paved the way for 
the alleviation of suffering on the field of battle and in 
military hospitals and whose plans our own Clara 
Barton carried on and perfected in such a manner that 
never since time began has there been a union of women 
and history that has led to such stupendous results. 

Some worship the man with money, others the man 
with power, while still others bow down to the sculptor, 
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artist or musician who has gained a famous name, but 
whoever we place on our historical pedestal of fame it 
is one who has achieved great deeds or done something 
for humanity. No name stands higher than that of 
Clara Barton who is known the world over as the 
greatest humanitarian of her sex that ever lived. That 
her work was a part of Michigan history all may not 
know. 

The first local Red Cross society formed in the 
United States was organized by Clara Barton at Dans- 
ville, N. Y., her summer home, and its first work was 
to assist the Michigan fire sufferers in 1881. 

Linked with the name of Clara Barton are those of 
Marie Logan, “‘ Mother” Bickerdike and Frances Wil- 
lard, all women who were prominent in making the his- 
tory of this nation. But if all the historically famous 
women of the United States should be mentioned, the 
list would be a long one and each would be entitled to 
credit for some special line of work or service. 

Women and History! Let’s draw the lines still 
closer until they contain only Michigan, for our own 
state records have a wonderful array of historical women 
of renown. 

Kor 219 years women have had a prominent place 
in the annals of this great commonwealth, for it was 
soon after the founding of Detroit in 1701 that Madame 
Cadillac and Madame Tonty, cultured women of 
France, turned their footsteps toward the new world to 
become pioneers with their husbands in the wilderness 
and to become known as the first white women who 
blazed the trail into Michigan. 

I have no need to relate the deeds of Catherine, the 
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Ojibway girl, Mrs. John Johnson, Susan Zeisberger, 
“Aunt” Emily Ward, “Aunt” Laura Haviland, Lu- 
cinda Hinsdale Stone, Miss Emily Mason, Madame 
Mitchell, Sojourner Truth—but the list grows too long, 
and we are all more or less familiar with the part these 
women, and many others, had in the making of Michi- 
gan history. Each had her line of work, and no two 
experiences were the same; had it been otherwise, had 
all had the same interest at heart and worked for one 
object alone, ““women and history”? would not have 
meant much in Michigan. There is probably not a 
man in the state today with any knowledge of pioneer 
days who does not admit that the women had as great 
a part in subduing the wilderness, building up the 
schools and churches, organizing public institutions, 
helping solve the good roads problem, and bringing 
about the statewide prohibition and equal suffrage, as 
did the masculine element. 

Women who have made history in Michigan! 
Their name is legion, and though the majority of them 
have never been heard of by the public, all honor is due 
them as pioneer mothers. Women thought no sacrifice 
too great, no hardship too severe to keep them from 
the side of their husbands when they came into the 
unbroken forests of Michigan to build a home. With- 
out a murmur they rode in the covered wagons behind 
plodding oxen, through swamps and forests, across 
wide, swift-flowing rivers they were obliged to ford as 
they traveled, until they came to the spot they had 
chosen for the new home. Here were hastily felled 
enough trees to erect a rude cabin in which they lived, 
many times without even the most common necessities _ 
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of life, and here the women, all unknowingly, made 
history that will live as long as Michigan remains a 
state. 

What has been said of the women of Michigan holds 
equally true of the women of Ingham county who came 
here in pioneer days. 

Webster defines a pioneer as “one who goes before, 
to prepare the way for another,” and the key-note was 
struck by one who called a pioneer a “leader.” “It 
matters little,” he said, “‘whether he blazed a trail into 
a new country and became its first settler, instituted 
needed reforms or worked out a plan for improving 
the world and making it better, he is a true pioneer, 
because he is a leader.”’ 

It may savor of “carrying coals to Newcastle,’ 
to draw the lines even closer and mention a few typical 
women pioneers of Ingham county, for each county has 
its women pioneers to whom honor is paid, but there is 
the chance that there are women leaders in this county 
to whom your attention has never been called. 

Mrs. Nancy Meach came into Leroy township in 
1836, and in a record of her life written by herself we 
find that it was in January with the snow so deep that 
the party was one whole day covering the last eight 
miles of their journey. For eight months this brave 
pioneer never saw the face of another woman, but her 
adventures with Indians, wolves and bears made thrill- 
ing stories. She was one of the first school teachers in 
the county, and the helpful spirit with which she as- 
sisted those around her, causes her name to be spoken 
reverently by the older inhabitants of the township. 
She was but one of the many pioneer mothers whose 
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part in history was similar to hers and whose fortitude 
and courage have been an inspiration to the generations 
following them. 

Abigail and Delia Rogers founded a seminary in 
Lansing in 1855 where girls were encouraged to gain a 
higher education. Miss Abigail Rogers devoted much 
energy to forcing open the doors of the University of 
Michigan so women could squeeze through, and all 
know it was a tight squeeze at first. 

Among the teachers of local fame were Mrs. Jona- 
than Bush, Mrs. Hannah May, whose picture hangs on 
the walls in the Senate Chamber in the Capitol, and 
her sister, Mrs. Mary Stillman, who now at the age of 
89 is still telling the story of those early days. She and 
her five sisters all taught school and between times 
braided straw hats. She says, “‘ When we saw a stranger 
coming toward the house we knew he was after either 
a straw hat or a school ma’am.”’ Those were the days 
when teachers received the princely salary of from 
twelve to twenty shillings a week, provided the teacher 
was of the feminine persuasion, and in addition she was 
given the privilege of “boarding round.” One story 
Mrs. Stillman loves to relate is how she made toast for 
Governor Cass when he stopped near the Rolfe settle- 
ment for a meal while driving from Detroit to Lansing 
when the Capital was first located there. She thought 
him the homeliest man she ever saw. Theroads were in 
even worse condition than we find them some places 
now, and when the stage coach lurched into a huge 
mud-hole his silk hat fell into the slough and he had to 
ride with his bandanna tied over his head. 

Mrs. Harriet Tenney and Mrs. Mary C. Spencer as 
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state librarians, have not only added to the history of 
Ingham county, but their names are well known be- 
yond the confines of the state in connection with library 
work. 

Mrs. Marie B. Ferrey occupies a position in which 
she has no counterpart. The work she has done as 
curator of the State Historical Museum places her in a 
class by herself, while her patriotic work has made her 
a place to which few attain. During the last few years 
she has visited hundreds of schools and clubs of the 
state and never fails to urge a more extensive and 
thorough study of Michigan history. She often takes 
with her on her trips the costumes of different periods 
and in this manner better conveys to her hearers the 
history of each epoch. 

Women and History! Women in History! Women 
who are pioneers in Webster’s sense of the word, that 
is, leaders in new movements, have increased in num- 
bers very rapidly during the last few years, and in this 
they have shown the same courage and fortitude which 
their mothers and grandmothers displayed. The 
courage, perhaps, is of a different nature, for it takes 
moral as well as physical courage to face the adverse 
criticism these modern pioneers have encountered, 
something our foremothers knew nothing about. But, 
to use a modern phrase, the women of today have 
*“made good,” and the outlook for the feminine popu- 
lation, as well as the future history as connected with 
women, has received an impetus that will carry it on 
until it results in the emancipation of women from all 
the hampering restrictions of other days. New avenues 
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are being constantly opened and women are now travel- 
ing paths hitherto unknown to the world. 

Let us follow some of the devious pathways that 
our leaders have blazed within the last few years and 
see where they lead us. They are historical paths, we 
all know, and they who forged ahead into the Unknown 
fully realize this, and their experiences are as beacon 
lights for those who follow. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapin of Eden was the first woman to 
cast her vote in Vevay township after the equal suffrage 
law passed, and at the same election received the 
majority vote for justice of the peace, over her son who 
ran against her. Ter husband, the late J. W. Chapin, 
belonged to the well known Chapin family that came 
into Vevay in 1843, and she combines agriculture with 
her magisterial work, for she conducts the farm that 
has been in the family all these years. Miss Alice 
Chapin, the oldest daughter of the family, a graduate 
from the Mason high school, has brought honor to her 
Alma Mater and her home county in several ways. 
She was one of the first to establish a game refuge on 
her farm in Eden; was the first Ingham county woman 
to work with defective children in school, and is now 
at the head of a large settlement house in Minneapolis, 
Minn., where she is attracting nation-wide comment 
on her work. 

Rev. Augusta Chapin, one of the members of the 
original family, was the first woman to be ordained as a 
preacher in Ingham county, and held pastorates in 
California, Illinois, New York and Michigan before 
her death. She was the first Ingham county woman to 
personally conduct tourists to and through Europe. 
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Mrs. Dora Stockman was well known to the public 
for years as a Grange lecturer, and was the first woman 
to be elected a member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

Mrs. Harriet W. Casterlin, whose father, Rev. Hosea 
Kittridge, was the first resident Presbyterian pastor in 
Mason, proved her pioneer leadership when she served 
in the Ingham county court as the first woman juror to 
be drawn on a regular panel. 

Miss Daisy Call, though young to be called a pio- 
neer, blazed the trail for the women of Ingham county 
when she entered the political arena and was elected 
county school commissioner. 

The first medal from the Carnegie Hero Fund com- 
mission granted in Ingham county was given Mrs. Eva 
Prince for a deserving act of heroism done in 1913. 

Ingham county has at least one authoress of note, 
Miss Belle Maniates, who is best known as having 
written Amarilly of Clothes Line Alley. 

Lansing has added luster to its history in electing 
Mrs. Ella Aldinger president of the Board of Education, 
and Mrs. F. E. Mills as a member of the board. 

The list grows apace, not only with the names of 
women who are making history, but with the new lines 
of work into which they are entering. 

As women and history have been associated to- 
gether from the beginning of the world, so they will 
continue to be until the end of time. 


Women and History! 

Tis still a mystery 

How the combination began. 

We may argue and reason, 

And still it’s not treason 

To declare ’twas the work of no man. 
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God gave woman brains, 

And through them she attains 

To power on the same plane with man; 
For this she has sought, 

She’s worked and she’s fought 

Since the days when Creation began. 


And now she’s victorious, 

After work most laborious 

And years of ceaseless endeavor. 

To God she gives praise, 

That in these latter days 

She’s considered both wise and clever. 


And down through the ages 

Will go history’s pages, 

That proves she had talents God-given. 

These ‘‘ Mothers of men” 

Their reward receive, when 

God judges the motive with which they have striven. 











MICHIGAN AS A FIELD FOR THE NOVELIST 
By ArNoLpD Mutper, M. A. 


HoLLaNp 

T WILL seem like a negation of my subject when I 
say at the very beginning that in fiction, and in 
general literature too for that matter, geographical 
boundary lines should not be taken into consideration. 
Any fiction that is worthy of the name will inevitably 
transcend all geographical limits. Literature, in this 
respect, is like nature. When one crosses the boundary 
from Michigan into Indiana or Ohio or Wisconsin, one 
does not realize it by any signs in nature. The grass 
on one side of the line is exactly like the grass on the 
other side; the trees are just as green in Ohio as in 
Michigan, the skies just as blue. A tree growing on 
the Michigan side of the line impartially sends its roots 
into Indiana and Michigan soil alike. Nature knows 

no boundary lines. 

Nor does literature. I have little faith in state or 
local authors’ associations in so far as these associations 
exist for the exaltation of state or local pride. A work 
of art is no less a work of art because it was produced in 
a far distant state, and it is no more a work of art be- 
“ause It was produced in Michigan. State pride cannot 
take the place of intrinsic merit. I would always rather 
read a well written novel by a writer from California or 
New York or Missouri or West Virginia than an in- 
differently written novel by a writer from Michigan. 
And more than that, [ would always rather read a well 
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written book by an English or a Norwegian or a Ger- 
man or a Spanish or a Russian writer than I would a 
poorly written book by an American. There are not 
even any national boundaries to art. The democracy 
of the spirit is worldwide. 

But this point of view carries with it as its natural 
complement that there is no reason for indulging in the 
very common depreciation of the product of the native 
writers. If art knows no boundary lines, there is no 
reason why great art should not be produced in Michi- 
gan just as readily, as in California or New York or in 
London or Paris. There is no reason why the greatest 
writer of the Twentieth century should not spring from 
Michigan. A prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country, and it is an almost unconscious fashion 
for Michigan people to think patronizingly of Michigan 
writers—as if there is something home-made about 
them, and as if they are lacking in the element of pro- 
fessionalism. People think of New York or Boston as 
the place where the real writers live. But nothing 
could be more mistaken than this. The real writers in 
America today either live in the Middle West or hail 
from it. H. L. Mencken, America’s most arresting 
literary critic, recently testified te this fact when he 
said that by far the greatest majority of the really vital 
writers of America lived within two hundred miles 
from Chicago. It is largely because of my conviction 
that there is no reason why letters should not flourish 
in Michigan as well as anywhere else in America that I 
am presenting these thoughts on ‘“‘Michigan as a 
Field for Fiction.” 

There is such a phrase as “the Indiana school of 
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novelists;”” there is no such phrase as “the Michigan 
school of novelists.”” Why the former and why not 
the latter? Is there something in the ozone of Indiana 
that develops novelists, something in its topography, 
in the genius of its people? I do not pretend to be able 
to explain “‘the Indiana school of novelists.” I am 
inclined to think that it is no more than a phrase any- 
way. Michigan probably has about as many novelists 
as Indiana, but whereas Booth Tarkington, Meredith 
Nichelson and others of that school are known as dis- 
tinctly Indiana writers, Michigan’s, novelists are not 
known as Michigan writers. Few people outside of 
Michigan, for instance, think of Rex Beach as a Michi- 
gan writer, or of Clarence Buddington Clelland, or of 
Henry G. Aikman. One of the few Michigan novelists 
of first rank who is widely known as a Michigan writer 
is Steward Edward White, and the reason probably is 
that ““The Blazed frail,” the book that made him 
famous, has its scenes frankly laid in Michigan 
Aspiring young novelists often are under the im- 
pression that romance is to be found only in some other 
place, that they must migrate to New York and write 
about scenes there to be successful.’ I personally be- 
lieve that this idea has spoiled many a young writer. 
There is unquestionably good material for fiction in 
New York, as O. Henry has conclusively demonstrated, 
but it is folly for a young writer who would have a good 
chance to be original with the material that he finds 
right at his own door to go to a far-away scene and be- 
come a mere imitator with the unfamiliar material. 
And Michigan as a state is particularly rich 
variety of interests and aspects of life that should make 
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it a wonderful field for the novelist. Take first of all 
the state’s geography. Compare it with such a state 
as Indiana. The Hoosier state is for the most part one 
level plain. For practical purposes it may be described 
as a huge cornfield. Now a cornfield is not particularly 
inspiring as a background for fiction. But what has 
Michigan to offer as background material for the 
novelist? All one needs to do is take a look at the map 
of the state—almost completely surrounded by a group 
of great lakes that speak of ancient prehistoric geologi- 
‘al eras that cannot help but excite the imagination. 
Lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water in the 
world, bounds one side of the state, while Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Huron seem to hold the lower peninsula 
in a loving embrace. A whole literature could be built 
up about these wonderful lakes. Their fierce storms 
give an opportunity for dramatic interest that is not 
surpassed anywhere in the world. Joseph Conrad has 
built up a series of novels, perhaps the most wonderful 
of this generation, about life on the ocean vessels. Is 
there not in Michigan some future Joseph Conrad who 
will do the same for life on the Great Lakes? There is 
no reason why just as great fiction should not be written 
about the Great Lakes as about the Seven Seas. 

Then there is the upper peninsula, a field for fiction 
as yet practically untouched. Joseph Hergesheimer, 
in one of his stories, gives a hint at the possibilities of 
that section, giving the impression that he considers it 
one of the most romantic spots in America. Gertrude 
Atherton wrote a novel about life in the Montana cop- 
per district. There is no reason why a greater than 
Gertrude Atherton should not arise in the upper penin- 
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sula and lay the scene of a novel or of a whole series of 
novels in the copper and iron country of that section. 
Preferably it should be a native son, or at least one 
who has lived in the district long enough so that he has 
become saturated with his material and with the spirit 
of the country. There are too many novelists who use 
a quaint bit of country of a curious community merely 
as a stage back-drop in their stories, not as a genuine 
background. <A real background, to be worth the 
trouble that is put on creating it, should be an integral 
part of the story. It should in a way be a character 
in the story itself. The mere topography of a place is 
of minor importance; it is the life of a scene, its spirit, 
that gives it vitality. And there is opportunity for a 
great fictional epic about the copper and iron country 
of the upper peninsula. provided a novelist can be 
developed who can see what is before his eyes and who 
can grasp the possibilities of the place as a fictional 
background. 

Take the single example of the great strike of a few 
years ago. There is enough dramatic material in that 
for several novels. Add to that the dramatic interest 
that is inherent in all mines—the ever-present chance 
of men being trapped in the mazes underground, the 
clash of foreign personalities, the inherent tempera- 
mental differences between the races that work the 
mines, and you have a mass of material that a novelist 
like Eden Phillpotts could glorify so that critics all 
over the world would call it the work of genius. 

Michigan’s woods are not what they once were, but 
_ there is plenty of forest left for fictional purposes. 
Steward Edward White has probably exhausted the 
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possibilities of the woods of this state as material for 
the novel. But what he has done proves my point that 
this state contains as much inherent interest for the 
novelist as any state in the Union. What Steward 
Edward White has done with the woods, other novelists 
‘an do with other features of the state that are more or 
less peculiar to Michigan. | 

Few people for instance seem to realize that the 
dunes along Lake Michigan are as effective a back- 
ground for fiction as the woods were at one time. I 
have felt for years that here is a region that in romantic 
interest is second to none. These vast masses of shift- 
ing sand, millions of tons of it in a single dune some- 
times, restless, migratory, shaped and reshaped a 
thousand times each year by the winds and the storms, 
choking out the lives of trees and shrubs, overwhelming 
sometimes a whole village—these sand masses have a 
charm and an appeal for many who have lived in close 
communion with them that make them ideal material 
for fictional background purposes. Mary Kelly Graves, 
describing in a free verse poem a rainstorm in the dunes, 


said of these sand masses: 


“Architects have dreamed such things 
But never have carved them in stone.” 


Michigan cities are perhaps no different from other 
American cities and it would be almost an act of 
supererogation to try to build a paragraph on the thesis 
that Michigan cities can more effectively serve as a 
background for fiction than the cities in any other state. 
I do not wish to make any such contention; but on 
the other hand, there is also no reason why the scene 
of a great novel should not as naturally be laid in 
Detroit or Flint, let us say, as in Chicago, or Indian- 
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apolis, or Cincinnati. Booth Tarkington usually lays 
his plots in “the Midland City,” which is obviously 
Indianapolis, and Mary S. Watts merely speaks of 
“the City” in her books, which city is just as obviously 
Cincinnati. Michigan writers frequently go to Chicago 
or New York as the scenes for their city stories. There 
is no reason why they should not localize them, except 
for the aforesaid absurd feeling that there is something 
home-made and not quite professional about the home 
scene. Moreover, a city like Detroit or Flint, with the 
very large admixture of foreigners in the population, 
gains tremendously from that fact in fictional value. 
It is a truism that a happy, contented people does not 
furnish much material for the history books; in the 
same way, a happy city, with no foreign elements to 
complicate life and to furnish civic and municipal 
problems, is not a good field for fiction. The novelist 
feeds on the troubles that stir up the life of a com- 
munity. Such troubles are the drama of life. 

The Saturday Evening Post during the past ten or 
fifteen years has done perhaps more than any other 
agency to develop the “literature of business.” Until 
within the last decade or two business was not looked 
upon as legitimate material for fiction. But today it 
is one of the best fields for the novelist. And what 
business today is the colossus among businesses? 
Without hesitation the answer is of course the auto- 
mobile industry. And what one state in the Union 
is the home of the auto industry. Just as unhesitatingly 
Michigan of course. 

Not a tithe of the novels have been written about 
the automobile industry that are going to be written 
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and that can be written. Consider the romance of the 
life of such a man as Henry Ford. If the literal story 
of his life had been written by a novelist twenty years 
ago, not departing one jot from the actual truth as we 
all know it today, the writer would have been set down 
as the most promising candidate for the Ananias Club 
that the century had produced. There is absolutely 
no reason why a Michigan H. G. Wells should not be 
stirred into literary activity by the story of this curious 
business genius, this friend of Edison and the late John 
Burroughs, and transmute him into a literary figure 
as arresting as the transformation of Paul Guiguin, 
the French painter, into “‘Charles Strickland,” in W. 
Somerset Maugham’s much discussed book, ‘The 
Moon and Sixpence.”” And a novelist need not become 
a worshiper of Ford or agree with his political or social 
ideas to do that. The novelist, for the purpose of his 
art, has nothing to do with political quarrels or the right 
or wrong of social or economic experiments. All that 
counts for him is that Henry Ford is a Michigan citizen 
who is one of the most romantic figures not only in 
America but in the world. He is so full of fictional 
interest, there are so many corners to his character 
and career to which the imagination of the novelist 
could hitch itself as starting points, that it is a marvel 
to me that no great novelist of business has written a 
great novel about his unique personality, if not about 
the facts of his life. 

The automobile industry has a wealth of romantic 
interest for the writers of the novels of business that 
has not yet begun to be utilized in any adequate way. 
Booth Tarkington in ‘‘The Magnificent Ambersons” 
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inakes very good use of the early beginnings of the auto- 
mobile in his ‘Midland City.” A novel that would 
follow the state of Michigan in its rapid transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial state, due largely to 
the automobile industry, would be a real achievement 
in American fiction. There are plenty of people not 
yet forty years old who very distinctly remember the 
first time they ever saw an automobile. To put into a 
work of fiction the very spirit of an autoless world and 
then trace the development of a world that is finally 
almost dominated by the automobile, all of it taking 
place in less than a quarter of a century, showing how 
this bit of motive mechanism has affected the thought- 
life, the mind, the heart and the very body, of the 
people whose lives it has touched—such a study in 
fiction would have a value that cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Arnold Bennett, in “The Old Wives’ Tale”’ 
and in the ‘“‘Clayhanger”’ series, traces social changes 
in England during several generations. There is no 
reason why the same thing could not be done with 
Michigan’s great industry as the focusing point. 

I have already alluded to the iron and copper 
region in the upper peninsula as a background for fic- 
tion, but there are further possibilities for the fictionist 
in mining as a business. Perhaps nowhere else in 
America does a business so dominate, for better or 
worse, the whole civic and communal life as does the 
mining business in some sections of the upper peninsula. 
In some instancés the big mining companies build the 
roads, pave the streets, lay the sewers and assume 
many of the other burdens that the voters assume in 
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other sections. The big corporations in some cases 
almost take the place of the government. 

The effect that such a situation has upon the peo- 
ple is a theme that is full of rich possibilities for the 
novelist. And in working out such a theme in fiction 
he would have material that ought to stir the imagina- 
tion. No one who has ever stood at the mouth of one 
of the famous mines in the copper or iron district and 
has seen the miners go down the shaft can forget the 
types. There is a rich exoticism about them that whets 
curiosity about their lives, about their family relations, 
about their psychology, about their attitude toward 
life. Anyone who could truthfully reproduce in fiction 
these foreign types would be doing a service to art and 
to a better understanding of the elements that go to 
the making of American life whose value cannot be 
over-estimated. And the possibilities for drama in 
these lives is obvious even to the most casual observer. 

In addition to being an automobile manufacturing 
and a mining state, Michigan is known all over America 
as a resort state. Frankly, there is but little fictional 
value in this great feature of the state’s life. Who, 
offhand, can think of a great resort novel? The very 
concepts of great art and summer resorts seem antipa- 
thetical to anyone who takes art seriously. Anyone 
who knows the typical summer resort understands that 
life there is not of the stuff that true drama is made of. 
Summer resorts are the cream-puffs of life, not the 
substantial bread and meat that is necessary for any 
fiction that is worth writing. Intellectually, most 
summer resorts are in a state of coma, and those men 
and women who visit them who are really vital intel- 
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lectually are on vacation mentally as well as physically. 
All the conditions are inimical to that disciplined and 
sustained effort that is the prerequisite of serious art. 
The supremely great dramas of the world could not 
have had their setting at the typical summer resorts 
and the great characters in fiction would have been out 
of place there. 

But if the state’s resort life cannot be made the 
background of worthwhile fiction, it can be used to 
good advantage by the novelist as a foil to the more 
permanent life of the state. Think of the technical 
difficulties that the resorts can be made to solve. If 
for instance the novelist should need a president or a 
vice president in his story, it would be the most natural 
thing in the world for such a personage to be resorting 
in Michigan. And the same thing might be true of 
any famous personage. And also the contrast of the 
playlife of the resorts with the crushing toil in mine or 
on farm or in factory can be used to good advantage 
to make the latter more dramatically real. Contrast 
is one of the novelist’s most effective weapons, and as 
a means of contrast the resorts of Michigan are one of 
the state’s greatest fictional assets. 

Finally, the people of Michigan are not homogene- 
ous, and that is one of the state’s greatest recommenda- 
tions to the novelist. The writer of fiction requires 
variety. A state’s population made up of people who 
are of the type of the United States senators would be 
a state of an extraordinary intellectual development, 
but it would be practically worthless to the novelist. 
There would not be any drama there, no clash of races, 
no conflict between types. The essence of all fiction, 
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as of all drama, is conflict, and the life of the criminal 
is often more promising material for the novelist than 
the life of the statesman or the scholar. And Michigan 
has all types imaginable. Anyone who travels exten- 
sively in Michigan soon discovers that. They are all 
here—the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, the 
native Yankee, the aboriginal Indian living under al- 
most tribal conditions, the Hollander in large numbers, 
the German, the Swede, the Finn, the Czek, the Italian, 
the Greek, the Oriental. There are whole counties and 
groups of counties dominated by the life of European 
countries, so that the life and customs of these commu- 
nities stand marked off from the rest of America by 
their quaintness. It is in such communities that 
picturesque characters are to be found that are the true 
gold of fiction. Joseph C. Lincoln became famous by 
writing novels about the Cape Cod folk. There are 
communities in Michigan that are fully as interesting 
as Cape Cod. All they need is an interpreter. 

In conclusion I should perhaps say something about 
Michigan history as material for the novelist. But it 
so happens that I have little or no faith in the historical 
novel. Great historical novels have of course been 
written, as witness ““Henry Esmond;” but in most 
‘ases I believe such novels have been great in spite of 
their historical character, not because of them. I do 
not wish to be dogmatic on this subject. No one re- 
spects pure history as a literary type more than I do, 
but I believe that nine times out of ten both fiction and 
history .suffer when the two are combined. Such 
futilities as Irving Bachelor’s “‘A Man For the Ages” 
are in my opinion not worth doing. But if a great his- 
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torical novelist should arise and if historical novels 
must be written, the record of Michigan’s life from its 
earliest beginnings is full of color and incident. 
Coming back to my original contention, we do not 
wish to develop a distinctive Michigan literature. That 
would be supremely foolish and futile. Literature is 
too big a thing to be confined within the boundaries of 
any state. What is needed is that Michigan writers 
shall take their full share in the great progressive move- 
ment in literature that is on in America today. Michi- 
gan writers need to become conscious of their literary 
lives. They must understand that all the materials of 
their art are right here at their doors. The age of 
romanticism in fiction is dying and the age of realism is 
upon us. “Miss Lulu Bett” by Zona Gale, “‘ Wines- 
burg, Ohio,”’ and “Poor White,”’ by Sherwood Ander- 
son, ““My Antonia,” “The Song of the Lark” and 
“O Pioneers!” by Willa Sibert Cather, “Main Street”’ 
by Sinclair Lewis, “Zell” and “The Groper”’ by Henry 
G. Aikman (a Michigan man), ‘‘Moon-@alf”’ by Floyd 
Dell—these are but a few of the titles that come to 
mind on the spur of the moment of books that are 
representative of the great movement toward realism 
in American fiction that bids fair to give America for 
the first time in its history a fiction that can fairly rival 
the fiction of England. As it happens, every one of 
those I have here mentioned is from the Middle West. 
They wrote about the life at their own doorsteps, not 
about a distant scene shot through with an unreal 
glamor. They gained authenticity for their work by 
being faithful to the life they knew. And if Michigan 
writers are to do really vital work in American fiction, 
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they must do just that. They must not strive for 
provincialism in fiction, but they must attain univer- 
sality by interpreting faithfully and truthfully the life 
they know. 








CHIEF OKEMC S 
By Dr. F. N. Turner 


LANSING 

HIS meeting today is for the purpose of marking 
the last resting place of one who in the past was a 
chief of the Chippewas or Ojibway tribe of Indians. 
This powerful tribe is nearly gone. There are only a 
few members left. Poverty and disease had scattered 
Okemos’ family before his death. A neighbor,—a 
white man, buried him on this spot on the banks of 
Grand river and placed some boulders on the grave to 
mark the place. We look from this grave and we find 
no dwellings, no schoolhouse or church to tell us the 
occupancy of the Okemos family; saddest of all, we 
have no members of his tribe or family to join with us 

in paying this tribute to the dead. 

A brief history of Chief Okemos would be interest- 
ing to those present and especially those who have spent 
the time and who have been to some expense in locating 
and marking this grave. The writer of this biography 
has been handicapped by a very scant historical record. 
The red race has nearly vanished and the only means 
we, their successors, have of finding anything about 
them are the old legends handed down from generation 
to generation by white traders and missionaries. All 
the people of the red race have left are a few burial 
mounds. Even these have been desecrated by the 
white race for relics and bones to display in our public 
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museums. The only way our children can remember 
this aboriginal race is by the Indian names they have 
given our rivers and other natural objects and the 
modified Indian names of our villages and pioneer cities. 

Chief Okemos was born in Shiawassee county, this 
state, about 1775. His father’s camp at that time was 
on the banks of the Shiawassee river, at a point where 
today the Grand Trunk railroad crosses the river in 
Vernon township. Years ago there was a small railroad 
station at this crossing, named Knaggs’ Station. 
Okemos was a nephew to Pontiac, the powerful Chip- 
pewa chief, head of the “Five Indian Nations.” Some 
of my talks with the old pioneers gave me the impres- 
sion that he was a Pottawatomie and his father be- 
longed to that tribe. In searching the pioneer history 
of our state I find he was a Chippewa. His father was 
a simple hunter and trapper and so Okemos had no 
hereditary claim to the title of Chief. He was ambi- 
tious to become famous so he entered the warrior ranks 
in early life. Nature had endowed him with an iron 
constitution, sturdy frame and,—for an Indian, an 
extra amount of courage. He proved himself an able 
warrior on many a bloody battlefield. 

When opportunity offered to become Chief, as it 
did when his kinsman Tecumseh formed his great con- 
spiracy, by service in the British army, he renounced 
his allegiance to the United States and joined his rela- 
tive. Okemos has been blamed for this act but his 
ambition and obligations were stronger than loyalty 
to our government. Some of the white soldiers under 
General Wayne did the same thing when they were 
placed in a similar position, Okemos was sent with 
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his cousin and 16 warriors to stop by ambuscade a 
detachment of United States cavalry at the battle of 
Sandusky. He attacked twice his number, but the 
United States forces were reinforced and he and his 
band were hacked to pieces and every one left as dead on 
the battlefield. The squaws in caring of the dead for 
burial found Okemos and his cousin severely wounded, 
but by careful nursing saved their lives. His cousin 
was an invalid and cripple all his life, but the iron con- 
stitution of Okemos was so great, that in after years 
he could only make people believe he had been in this 
great battle by showing the saber scars on his head and 
body. This service and courage gave him his title. 
He was revered by the Chippewas as a great warrior 
and chief. Okemos, in his old age, always wanted to 
be addressed as chief. After he recovered from his 
wounds he was held in custody by United States 
authorities as a prisoner of war until General Cass 
pardoned him and sent him to an Indian reservation in 
Shiawassee county. He and his relatives were after- 
wards placed on the reservation in Danby township, 
Ionia county, Michigan. This reservation is on the 
banks of the Grand river and contained 140 acres of 
land. Okemos named it Me-shim-me-ne-con-ing. He 
died in December, 1858, at the age of 83 years. 
Okemos, before he became incapacitated by old 
age, was a great hunter and travelled all over Shia- 
wassee, Clinton, Ingham, Jackson and Washtenaw 
counties. His favorite route was along the banks of 
the Grand and its branches, the Red Cedar and Huron 
rivers in Michigan, and the Maumee river in Ohio. 
The banks of these rivers were his hunting and trap- 
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ping grounds while the rivers and lakes near them were 
their fishing preserves. He had favorite places where 
he camped and planted corn. One of these was on the 
bank of Red Cedar river, seven miles east of Lansing. 
The village located on this camping ground was named 
after him. Four miles east on the bank of the same river 
was another camping and planting ground. The late 
J. H. Mullett who owned this farm where this planting 
ground was, was acquainted with Okemos and his 
younger brothers played with the Okemos children. 
Pioneers of Jackson, Ann Arbor, Dexter, Ypsilanti, all 
knew Okemos and his canoes on the Huron. He and 
his band would come up Grand river to Lansing, then 
up the Red Cedar to Okemos, then up the west branch 
of the same to Cedar Lake, portage or carry canoes 
across to the head waters of the Huron to Lake Erie, 
then down the lake to Sandusky. That old battle- 
ground near Sandusky had a fascination for this band 
as it does to every warrior, red or white. 

When he was old, poverty and hunger compelled 
him to make a journey to Sarnia, Canada, to beg an 
annuity from the British government for service he 
rendered under Pontiac. On one of these journeys 
his aged wife died and was buried among strangers. 
Okemos was a pagan and lived and died in the Redman’s 
belief of the Great Spirit and Happy Hunting Grounds. 
His totem was the bear. He was buried as a pagan 
chief in the pagan part of the Indian burying ground. 











A RECORD OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GRAND 
RAPIDS AMERICANIZATION SOCIETY’S PLAN 
OF CITIZENSHIP TRAINING THROUGH 

. THE BALLOT 


By Frank L. Dykema 
GRAND Rapips 


HE PLAN now carried out in Grand Rapids for the 
development of citizenship was not formulated in 
detail at the time the work was initiated. Our present 
methods are the net result of many experiments, but 
our conception of the necessity for this work coincides 
with our initial motive. 

This necessity, as we see it, rises out of the lack of 
any sense of obligation on the part of the average citi- 
zen, to know about, or participate in, the affairs of the 
community, state and nation. Matters of common 
concern provoke no sense of responsibility, and the 
apathy, inertia, or indifference of men and women is 
the outward sign of a low citizenship morality. This 
is the real malady afflicting America today. 

The light vote, the alien, and the radical problems 
are considered as causes, whereas, they are really ef- 
fects, directly traceable to the untrained and uncon- 
scious citizen. | 

Specifically, if every citizen, man and woman, had a 
true conception of the sacredness of the ballot, a con- 
ception sufficiently alive to compel him to vote every 
election day, politics as a business would be eliminated, 
because politics as a business exists only through the 
“light vote,” and because of the citizens’ lack of in- 
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formation about community affairs, the latter would 
also be cured if he felt the obligation to vote, since a 
recognized obligation to perform a duty includes the 
securing of the necessary information to perform it 
properly. 

If, in addition to voting, and keeping informed 
about community affairs, men and women in contact 
with foreign-born people in industry or socially, felt a 
personal responsibility to invite the foreigner to join 
America, helped him through the naturalization process, 
and put a spirit of welcome into the relation, the great- 
est obstacle in the way of the absorption of the alien 
would cease to exist. Radical propaganda will be coun- 
teracted only when every American understands our 
Constitution and talks for it as assiduously as the radi- 
cal talks against it. People are like phonographs. 
They play the record that is given them. If we let the 
radical furnish all of the records, we must expect the 
conversational output of the individual to be what 
the radical gives him. If on the contrary, we desire 
positive Americanism, we, the American citizens must 
furnish the record. 

Aiming to meet the situation outlined above, and 
assuming that the present day citizen could be stimu- 
lated into a realization of his responsibilities, by a 
direct appeal, based on the ballot, a plan of “tagging 
the voters”? was built up on the principle that “‘ Every 
Man Should Be a Regular Voter.” The belief was 
that if a full vote were assured every election day, the 
evils outlined above would be corrected. 

The first work occurred in August 1918, in con- 
nection with the primary election, held on August 
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27th. The war was still on and methods used were 
parallel to those used in Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
campaigns, and the war spirit was utilized in every 
way to get over the message of citizenship. 

A preliminary announcement appeared in all news- 
papers, and on posters and on circulars generally dis- 
tributed throughout factories and industries. 

A campaign of publicity, including newspapers, 
posters, films and circulars, constantly impressed the 
fact that every voter would be tagged on August 27th, 
thatethe non-voter was as much a slacker as the non- 
fighter. Accompanying this idea was the suggestion 
that aliens be sent to the courts so that they might be- 
come citizens and voters. 

The results were most satisfactory. The number 
of votes cast was greater than at any previous August 
primary, a general citizenship interest was developed, 
and hundreds of aliens took out first papers, and peti- 
tioned for second papers. From that day until this, 
there has been a consistent movement on the part of 
our foreign-born population into naturalization. 

It was proven by many war activities, including the 
service in the army and navy, participation in Liberty 
bond issues, and subscriptions to the Red Cross, that 
any standard applying first to the Americans, is quickly 
accepted by the foreign-born. The willingness of the 
foreign-born to recognize an American community 
standard and to endeavor to live up to it was demon- 
strated in their acceptance of this citizenship standard. 
As soon as it became generally known that everyone 
was expected to be a voter, our aliens began to take 
the necessary steps to qualify themselves for partici- 
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pation in elections, in order to measure up to the 
American standard. 

The first campaign was conducted by an Ameri- 
canization Committee of the Federation of Social Agen- 
cies, this being the Central Office of the local service 
agencies. It was soon decided best to establish a new 
agency, to carry on the work, and in October 1918, the 
Americanization Society was organized. The objects 
of the Society, as stated in the by-laws, were to en- 
courage and promote regular voting by all persons 
legally qualified to vote; to educate the rising generation 
as to the duty of voting; and to accelerate, in all rea- 
sonable ways, the naturalization and Americanization 
of the alien. The membership consisted of three 
representatives from each of the following organiza- 
tions: Kent County War Board, Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Grand Rapids Unit of the 
Woman’s Committee of National Defense, Federation 
of Social Agencies and Grand Rapids Trades and Labor 
Council. These organizations had been doing some 
work with the foreign-born. All this was now to be 
taken over by the Americanization Society. 

This Society carried on the second citizenship 
‘ampaign, which occurred in connection with the gen- 
eral election in November 1918. The same program 
was carried out; voters were tagged at the election and 
newspaper stories and publicity were along the same 
line. At this election, women were enfranchised in 
Michigan. 

Following this campaign, the next and most im- 
portant piece of work was considered to be the regis- 
tration of the women who had been enfranchised at 
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the November election. Plans were developed during 
December for a publicity campaign to be conducted 
from January 1, 1919, to February 15, 1919, which 
was the last registration day, preceding the March 
primary election, the purpose of this being to realize 
immediately on our new community asset, the citizen- 
ship represented by the women voters. 

An intensive campaign was carried on through the 
newspapers, motion picture theaters, and through ‘a 
speakers’ bureau, the purpose of which was to educate 
the women in their duties as citizens and to influence 
them to register. The result of this campaign, and the 
one that followed it, in connection with the April 
election, was the registration of 26,500 women, which 
in proportion to the population is a record for any city 
within the limit of our statistics. 

One of the main features of this campaign was a 
window emblem, which was given to the women as 
registered at the office of the city clerk. This was dis- 
played in the windows of the homes of the women who 
had registered and every part of the city made a fine 
showing of these emblems as soon as the campaign was 
well under way. - 
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The record registration on any one day in the city 
clerk’s office was fifteen hundred women. Undoubtedly, 
the heavy registration was also stimulated by the fact 
that the beer and light wine issue was before the peo- 
ple, on a referendum, and the women desired to be 
able to express their views on the subject. 

Following the close of the registration campaign 
on February 15th, schools for instructing the women 
in the details of voting were conducted in connection 
with women’s organizations, and also in the down-town 
stores. Motion picture films, showing the actual opera- 
tion of voting in an election precinct were shown in all 
of the downtown theaters. 

The March 1919 election campaign was_ built 
around the slogan, “Wear a Tag and Shame the 
Shirker.”’ Posters, circulars, and newspaper space; 
motion picture films and lantern slides, were used but 
the big thing we did in this campaign was to bring the 
children into it. They were brought into the plan 
merely as an agency for influencing the “‘grown-ups”’ 
to vote, and not with any definite idea of the education 
of the child, although our by-laws require that “we 
educate the rising generation as to the responsibilities 
of voting.”” When those by-laws were written, the 
thought was that child training must be done through 
some regular part of the school work. 

It was more or less an inspiration that the children 
were asked to take part in a voting contest in connection 
with the March election. With the cooperation of the 
superintendent of schools, and the teachers, this plan 
was carried out. The schools were placed in compe- 
tition in getting men and women to vote, and the win- 
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ning school was to be the one whose children collected 
the largest number of tags in proportion to the children 
enrolled. 

Children were impressed by their teachers with 
the importance of voting; were asked to talk with their 
families, friends and neighbors, to request them to 
vote, and to save their tags for the children who ap- 
proached them. They took the work seriously, made 
a splendid effort to get the people to go to the polls, 
and one of the schools in a district of moderate homes, 
won the distinction of making the best showing. The 
number of voters who went to the polls was very satis- 
factory, and this result seemed largely due to the work 
done by the children. So in the April 1919 general 
election, which followed, we built our campaign en- 
tirely around the children. No newspaper space of 
any consequence was used, and only a limited number 
of posters and circulars, the whole effort being con- 
centrated in the schools. To make it more interesting 
to the children, and to give them something more 
definite to work for, flags were offered as prizes to the 
schools making the best showing; namely, number of 
tags collected in proportion to children in the school. 
This applied to both public and parochial schools. 
The children worked hard and the largest vote was cast 
that had ever been registered in Grand Rapids. 
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Up to this time, the children were being used merely 
as an agency in getting out the vote, the educational 
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value, as relates to the children, not having been 
realized, but the new value of this work became appar- 
ent from about two hundred letters, which, at the re- 
quest of the secretary of this organization, were written 
by school children to him. These letters were to answer 
the questions, ““Why should everyone be a regular 
voter; what was the child’s experience in the work; and 
what were the issues?” 

These letters were a revelation because they indi- 
cated the seriousness with which the children were 
carrying on this citizenship work, and they made ap- 
parent that the self-activity of the child, in doing it, 
was forming the habit of citizenship, and laying the 
foundation for the future citizenship of the nation. 

The experience with the children brought us to.a 
realization that we had also been dealing with effects, 
rather than causes. It became apparent that the 
malady afflicting America, which as heretofore stated, 
is low citizenship morale, the symptoms of which are 
apathy, indolence, indifference and inertia on the part 
of the citizen, is the result of the failure of our schools, 
homes and churches to train our citizen of today, dur- 
ing the plastic years of childhood, in the obligations 
of citizenship, and we came to realize that the real work 
of the Americanization Society, and the real work of 
the schools of America, is the proper training ‘of the 
child, through self-activity, to an understanding of 
the obligations of American citizenship, so that he will 
feel a compelling obligation, when he reaches maturity, 
to perform the duties of citizenship. 

We discovered also that the “grown-up” American 
votes when he is interested, instead of feeling that he 
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must be interested because he must vote, or in other 
words, that he must know about things concerning his 
government, because he must take part in it. We real- 
ized that inasmuch as he was not sensitive to the direct 
appeal we were making, that our plan was doomed to 
ultimate failure unless we built definitely on the prin- 
ciple of childhood training, and made our appeal to 
the “ orown-ups, ” either citizen or alien, on the basis 
of the welfare of the child, an appeal to which he is sensitive. 
Continued contact with the foreign-born had also 
made clear to us that he is looking to the American for 
leadership, and he follows wrong leadership as readily 
as right. A twenty-five, thirty or forty per cent vote 
on election day, justified him in putting off the day of 
his naturalization, because it does not seem important 
for him to qualify to perform a duty casually neglected 
by the American, while a strict observance, by the 
American, of the duty of voting, would set an example 
to the alien which he would feel obliged to follow. 
Further experience proved to us that we had found 
the right relation between the ballot and the school, 
and through the discovery had developed a tangible 
and permanent method of vitalizing citizenship, of 
stimulating the foreign-born into naturalization, and of 
training the child, through self-activity, into a true 
conception of the obligation of an American citizen. 
Through the work in the school, the child went to the 
American home, with the request that the parents per- 
form an obvious duty, and the parents in order to set 
the proper example to the child, are forced to go to the 
polls. In the foreign-born home, the request of the 
child is that the parents become citizens. so that they 
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may be voters, and so that the child may enjoy good 
standing in his school. 

Fully forty per cent of the men who are becoming 
citizens in Grand Rapids today, are doing so because 
of the child’s desire that they and their parents shall 
meet the standard of the community. 
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There were no more elections in 1919, and our next 
work consisted in the organization of direct work with 
the foreign-born. We adopted a mail circularization 
plan, based on the follow-up idea. We made up a list 
of names of men who had made their declaration of 
intention (first paper), a list of approximately four 
thousand names. These were classified under three 
headings; those who had first papers for two years, and 
who had been in this country five years, and who came 
here after June 29th, 1906 (this group requiring a 
certificate of arrival before being qualified to petition 
for second papers) ; those who had filed their declaration 
of intention, but who had not been in this country two 
years, and were not qualified to petition for second 
papers; those men who had had their first papers two 
years ago, and had been in this country five years, and 
who arrived before June 29th, 1906, and who could file 
a petition for second papers without a certificate of 
arrival. 

There are five sessions of the naturalization court 
during the year, and circularization of these men is 
coincident with these dates. This gives us the element 
of continuity, which is essential. Letters sent consist 
only of a friendly invitation to “‘join America,” with 
the various arguments as to their duty to do so, to- 
gether with information about citizenship and lan- 
guage classes. 

As fast as men file their petitions for second papers, 
they are placed on special lists, and another set of let- 
ters sent to them, urging them to attend the classes, 
in citizenship, so that they may be prepared when 
valled before the court. Starting in February of 1920, 
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our Americanization meetings became part of our regu- 
lar program, these meetings being in the nature of 
vraduating exercises, following each session of the 
court. They are given in honor of the men who are 
admitted to citizenship at that session. We have held 
seven of these meetings. They add dignity to the 
naturalization process and make a very favorable 
impression on the foreign-born. The program consists 
of music, informal talks by well known men, and enter- 
tainment features. As part of the program, the citi- 
zenship certificates are given to the new citizens. The 
meetings are well attended by both foreign-born and 
American people. 

The increase in results in naturalization is indicated 
in the following table:. 


Declarations Petitions — Papers Issued 

Both Courts Both Courts Both Courts 
1913 370 17] 107 
1914 430 162 130 
1915 3735 126 113 
1916 542 227 141. 
1917 1882 32% 202 
1918 1185 165 219 
1919 737 401 355 
1920 620 929 725 
6139 2668 1992 


During the interval between the last election in 1919 
and the March primary 1920, a somewhat standardized 
plan was developed for carrying out the work in the 
schools. This consisted, first, of a series of citizenship 
lessons, which went into the schools for six days prior 
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to the election. ‘These lessons idealized voting, urged 
children to use their influence in getting mothers, 
fathers, neighbors, friends and relatives to vote, and to 
get foreign-born people to become citizens. Tags 
were given to voters, these tags being given out by 
citizenship comenittees, composed of school children 
and of Boy Scouts, who were stationed in the precincts. 
Tags were collected by the children following the 
March and April 1920 elections, and flags were awarded 
to the schools ds before. 

Following the April election in 1920, we started what 
was to be an annual affair, a citizenship essay contest. 
The purpose of this was to enable us to learn how much 
the children were gaining from the work and to furnish 
an opportunity to give individual prizes to the children 
who had done the best work. Essays told the story of 
actual experiences in getting people to vote, and in bring- 
ing foreign-born men tocitizenship. Following the elec- 
tion, the prize winning children of forty-eight in all, 
were taken before the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Ex- 
change and other men’s luncheon clubs, in groups of 
eight, and as part of the day’s program read their 
essays. Each child was presented with an American 
flag. This was a great event for the children and made 
a tremendous impression on the men. 

In the August 1920 election the schools were closed 
and we depended on women’s organizations for in- 
fluence in getting out the vote, but in November, we 
conducted a regular campaign along the same lines as 
in the Spring, except that instead of awarding flags to 
school collecting the largest number of voters’ tags, 
awards were made to all of the schools in the ward in 
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which the vote was largest in proportion to registration. 
Under this plan, the children are actually doing citi- 
zenship work in getting people to vote, whereas, under 
the old plan, the collecting of tags sometimes appeared 
more important than the number of votes actually cast. 

The elections in March and April 1921 included the 
citizenship lessons, giving out of tags, and instructions 
by teachers as to activities in getting citizens to vote, 
and aliens to become citizens. The climax was the 
second annual essay contest, in connection with which 
forty children, who were winners in this contest, read 
their essays on the subjects, ““What I have done to 
get an American to vote,” or “What I have done to 
get a foreign-born man to become a citizen,” before 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange and other clubs of the 
city. Children were presented with flags, by the 
clubs. Newspaper publicity was excellent, and alto- 
gether the campaign was most successful. 

Work with the foreign-born has been continued 
along the same lines as given heretofore and will be 

‘arried on in connection with every session of the court. 
There are four elections in 1922 and substantially the 
same program will be carried out in connection with 
them, as was found successful in 1921. There will be 
something doing all of the time to stimulate the de- 
velopment of the spirit of citizenship in the children, 
“grown-ups,” and aliens. 

What precedes is a record of the evolution of an 
idea. Starting with a very crude plan, aiming to cor- 
rect a condition by influencing the men and women to 
take part in the affairs of the community, evolving 
from what seems to us to be a true conception of our 
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work, the training of the child in the fundamentals of 
citizenship, through the child’s activity, and reaching 
the “grown-up” American and foreign-born, through 
the appeal of the welfare of the child. 

“very activity we adopt is based on continuity, 
the essential element in sales or education. Elections 
and court sessions are recurrent, so that this element is 
assured. The whole plan is based on the recognized 
moral obligation of the citizen to do his duty as a citi- 
zen, and the alien to become a citizen so that he can 
take his place in the community. 

















WILLIAM AUSTIN BURT: INVENTOR 

° 

By Horace Evpon Burt 

CHICAGO 
many AUSTIN BURT, fifth of nine children 
of Alvin and Wealthy Austin Burt, was born June 

13, 1792, on his father’s farm in the town of Petersham, 
Mass. His parents were able to send him to school in 
the summer and winter terms from the time he knew his 
alphabet until he was nine years of age. Owing to a 
reverse in circumstances, the farm was sold in 1802 
and the family moved to Freehold, N. Y., and the fol- 
lowing year to Broadalbin. His mother had thus early 
instructed him in piety and virtue and his whole life 
was influenced by her teachings. 

At this early period his mind took a mechanical 
turn and a thirst for knowledge. With knife and gimlet, 
little saw mills and grist mills were made and set run- 
ning by a rivulet near by. He watched the sun, moon 
and stars with delight as they coursed the heavens, 
and was inquisitive about them. No answer more in- 
telligent than that “‘God made them” was given to 
him. 

When about fourteen he was permitted by his 
father to attend the district school three weeks and 
begin the study of arithmetic, in which he made good 
progress. Thereupon he persistently pursued the study 
without a teacher, at all leisure moments,—part of the 
time at night by the light of a pine knot in the fireplace, 
and again with book on an improvised rack while en- 
(175) 
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gaged with draw-shave in making shingles. About 
this time his father allowed him the perusal of a book 
on navigation, published in 1779. He studied this 
work with great interest. As he came to understand 
the traverse table and method of determining latitude 
he was seized with an aspiration to become some day 
master of a ship. He pursued nautical studies without 
a teacher, as best he could. His mechanical skill en- 
abled him to construct a quadrant, with which he de- 
termined the latitude of his father’s house with near 
approach to accuracy. He had never seen a nautical 
instrument before. He also endeavored to extend his 
astronomical knowledge by comparing a large number 
of almanacs of different dates with each other and with 
certain data found in the treatise on navigation. 

Books on astronomy were then unknown to him, 
and the means to buy were lacking had he known. 
He was often reproved for his studious habits by others 
of his own age, and even by men who should have en- 
couraged or assisted him. However, he left his favorite 
studies occasionally to engage in games of ball and 
similar amusements, until a dispute caused him to re- 
solve to engage in like games of strife never again. 

It was at about the age of fifteen that he resolved 
not to engage in any calling but such as would be useful 
to mankind. He continued his studies in all leisure 
moments in mathematics, natural philosophy, and 
astronomy whenever he could borrow books that treated 
in any degree of these subjects. 

When he was about sixteen, his father sent him to 
school for three or four weeks, during which time his 
daily labors for his father were not lessened, but were 
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equal to those performed by other young men in the 
range of his age. 

These facts are from Judge Burt’s own pen when 
he was sixty-two years of age, and show his lifelong 
studious habits in the reading of scientific subjects 
which characterized his boyhood days. 
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HON. WM. A. BURT. 


Other data concerning him enable me to state that 
his mother, whose father, William Austin, had been 
lost at sea, dissuaded her son William from becoming 
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master of a ship. Instead of this, he when eighteen 
bought a surveying compass, out of repair, which he 
repaired and with which he engaged in surveying in 
the vicinity of his father’s home, then near Kast Aurora, 
Erie county, N. Y. | 

On July 4, 1813, he married Miss Phoebe Cole. He 
held several offices of a public nature—justice of the 
peace, postmaster, county surveyor—while residing at 
Wales Center, Erie county. In 1817 he undertook a 
journey, in large part on foot, in part by small boats, 
in part on horseback, from his home to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and thence by a northerly route 
through Illinois and Indiana to Detroit, thence by 
boat to Buffalo. This was preparatory to the time when 
he hoped to become a United States deputy surveyor. 
Meantime he practiced the trade of millwright in New 
York and in Michigan. 

After moving to Michigan he soon made the ac- 
quaintance of prominent men in the territory who 
urged him to settle in Detroit, but he thought the 
country life for his four sons preferable. By the time 
(1833) he was appointed United States deputy surveyor, 
three of his sons, John, Alvin and Austin, were old 
enough to be initiated into the mysteries of the sur- 
veyor’s art. In the eighteen years following, his five 
sons (those mentioned above and Wells and William) 
became United States deputy surveyors, and scores of 
other young=men‘in the neighborhood of Mount Ver- 
non, Macomb county, also, having been trained under 
the master in Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Two surveying seasons were spent in Iowa—1836-7 
and 1842-3. There Judge Burt ran the course of the 
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fifth principal meridian in Iowa, using his solar com- 
pass for the first time in 1836. His son Alvin surveyed 
with the same instrument the boundary line between 
Iowa and Minnesota. To settle differences between 
Wisconsin and Michigan, Judge Burt was selected to 
make a re-survey of the boundary line between them. 
In 1845, after the death of Dr. Douglas. Houghton, by 
drowning, Judge Burt took over his geological notes 
and completed the work in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan satisfactorily to the government. He became 
prominent not only in Michigan but in the nation by 
reason of his achievements and activities. 

When the original patent on his solar compass was 
about to expire, he went to Washington intending to 
apply for a renewal. The land commissioner, senators 
from Michigan and others, recognizing the value of 
Burt’s solar compass in the public land surveys, per- 
suaded him to forego renewal and petition congress 
for suitable advance compensation. Such compensa- 
tion did not, in Judge Burt’s lifetime, nor afterward, 
materialize. The. pictures of Judge Burt and his solar 
compass accompanying this article were reproduced 
from those in the History of Michigan (1878). In the 
preface to his Key to the Solar Compass and Surveyor’s 
Companion, a book of 118 pages, published in 1855, 
the author, William A. Burt, refers to the many re- 
quests for such a book. <A second edition was published 
in January 1858. There being no patent on the solar 
compass after 1850, mathematical instrument makers 
‘atalogued “‘ Burt’s solar compass” for use of surveyors. 

There is a large mass of material accessible to some 
competent editor, in the archives at Washington, in 
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the capitals of several states, in state historical societies, 
in the files of newspapers and among the descendants of 
William Austin Burt for a unique and most fascinating 


book. 


(The following letter by the writer of this paper gives other important matter in the 
career of William Austin Burt. It was written, as will appear, in behalf of a place for 
Mr. Burt as an inventor in the Hall of Fame of New York University.] 


4932 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, 
April 8, 1920. 

Mrs. William Vanamee, 

Acting Director and Secretary of the Tall of Fame, 
New York University, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Madam: 

The undersigned, a grandson of William Austin Burt, hereby 
nominates him for election to a place, as an inventor, in the Hall 
of Fame. 

He was born in Petersham, Worcester county, Mass., June 13, 
1792. He died in Detroit, Mich., August 18, 1858, his remains 
being interred in Elmwood Cemetery in the Burt Family lot. 

His first important invention was that of a “‘Typographer,” 
for which he received Letters Patent of U. S. A., dated July 23, 
1829. The Patent Office record regarding this Typographer 
plainly states: “This Patent discloses the actual construction of 
a typewriting machine for the first time in any country.” He 
became thereby the “Father of the Typewriter.” 

The original model was burned in the Patent Office fire of 1836. 
A replica was constructed from the description and drawing in 
the Letters Patent in the spring of 1893, by his great-grandson, 
Austin Burt, then a student in the University of Minnesota, and 
exhibited with other Patent Office models at the Columbian Expo- 
sition of that year, in Chicago. The replica, as well as the original, 
was a practical typewriting machine, no more crude when com- 
pared with the latest Remington model typewriter than was 
Robert Fulton’s first steamboat on the Seine and Hudson rivers 
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as compared with the best types of seagoing steamships of the 
present time. 

At the convention of the National Shorthand Association at 
Detroit, held last August, by resolution, unanimously adopted, a 
wreath was ordered placed on the grave of William Austin Burt in 
Elmwood Cemetery, in recognition of him as the first shorthand 
reporter (1809) and the inventor of the first writing machine 
(1829). 

Mr. Burt, owing to appointment as judge of a Michigan terri- 
torial court, after his settlement in Michigan in 1824, was usually, 
thereafter, to the end of his life, addressed as “Judge Burt’’. 
Inasmuch as the Typographer was “born out of season,” it found 
little or no market, and Judge Burt turned his practical mind in 
other channels. He was quite early in life a student of mathe- 
matics, navigation, astronomy, geology, surveying, and mechanics. 
Prior to 1833 he took contracts for the construction of grist and 
saw mills. 

Owing to recognized qualifications, he was made a member of 
the Michigan Territorial Council and as such had much to do with 
internal improvements then in progress or contemplated. 

In 1833 he received an appointment from the General Land 
Office at Washington as a United States deputy surveyor and con- 
tinued in that capacity for about twenty years. In 1834-5, while 
executing a surveying contract in the vicinity of Milwaukee, Wis., 
he encountered embarrassing difficulties due to magnetic attrac- 
tion, which made the use of the common surveyor’s needle compass 
an unreliable and expensive instrument. Before that survey was 
finished he conceived of a solar device, and his astronomical, 
mathematical and mechanical knowledge served him in the con- 
struction of an instrument which he named “Burt’s Solar Com- 
pass,” for which, in 1836, he received Letters Patent of the United 
States. 

This instrument was exhibited by the inventor at the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia, in 1836, and again “improved” in 1840, 
for which he received a Scott’s Legacy medal and twenty dollars 
in gold. 

I will here quote substantially from the New International 
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Encyclopedia: “Burt, William A. (1792-1858) an American Sur- 
veyor. He was born in Worcester, Mass., but in 1824 he settled 
near Detroit, Michigan. He became U. S. Deputy Surveyor in 
1833, and in this capacity surveyed nearly the whole of northern 
Michigan (1840-47). He invented the Solar Compass, and in 
1851 he received the prize medal for it at the London Industrial 
Exposition. He was Judge of the Michigan Circuit Court, and as 
a member of the Legislature in 1852 was prime mover in the con- 
struction of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal.” 

Under the head of Engineering in this encyclopedia are cuts of 
the solar compass and of the common surveyor’s needle compass. 
Under the head of Surveying, in the same encyclopedia, “An _ in- 
strument called the Solar Compass, invented by Burt in 1836, 
determines the true meridian by a single observation, the sun 
being on the observer’s meridian. This instrument has been 
adopted by the United States government for use in surveying 
the public domain.” 

In the course of three-quarters of a century’s use of the solar 
compass in the public surveys, the great saving to the people and 
government in cost thereof can hardly be estimated, especially 
when accuracy is considered. The iron ore region of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan was accurately surveyed by Judge Burt in 
1844. In his book, The Hon. Peter White and the Lake Superior 
Tron Country, Ralph D. Williams (1905) describes the excitement 
occasioned by the deflection of the compass needle (87°) by saying 
substantially: “‘Burt could hardly contain himself any longer. 
‘Boys,’ he said, ‘look around and see what you can find.’ Each 
member of the party began an independent search, and soon found 
out-croppings of iron ore in great abundance. Mr. Burt was well 
advanced in years and was much more interested in the per- 
formance of his Solar Compass than he was in the deposits of iron 


9 


ore. 

The deposits were duly reported in his field notes, delivered to 
the Land Department. The survey of this region demonstrated 
the great value of the solar compass, without which the survey 
could not have been completed within the terms of the contract. 

Mr. Burt was author of the Key to the Solar Compass and 
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Manual of Surveying. In all institutions where civil engineering 
has been taught since the invention of the solar compass and its 
adoption by the government in surveying the public lands, Mr. 
Burt and the solar compass were well known to professors and 
students. 

Judge Burt visited the Crystal Palace exposition in London, 
England, in 1851, and there exhibited his solar compass, as before 
stated. While in England he became acquainted with Hugh Miller, 
Sir David Brewster and Sir John Herschel, an acquaintance kept 
up after his return home. 

On the return voyage he took passage on a sailing vessel, and 
the result of six weeks’ passage thereon and of his observations of 
inaccurate courses laid by the ship’s compass, led to Judge Burt’s 
third invention, the equatorial sextant. 

In the winter of 1857-8, Judge Burt was engaged in instructing 
a class of seagoing captains in the use of the instrument, but a 
fatal heart affection cut his purpose short, and the instrument, 
cordially approved by Lieut. M. F. Maury of the United States 
Navy failed to get into seagoing service. 

It will be noticed from the above brief outline that, in each 
invention, Mr. Burt had in mind a wide and far-reaching benefit 
to mankind and to his country in particular. In his case this was 
in fact the only real compensation, as the monetary returns were 
quite negligible. 

Of the equatorial sextant, in a pamphlet printed January 1, 
1858, describing it and its use, William A. Burt (patentee 1856) 
states: “The use of the instrument is to find the position of ships 
at sea. By it many problems in Nautical Astronomy are solved 
at once, without computation or liability to any material error.” 

The following is a quotation from a letter, dated at Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 11, 1856, written by Lieut. M. F. Maury of the 
Navy to Com. Jos. Smith, acting chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
and Hydrography: “Sir: I have examined the instrument 
referred to by Mr. Burt in his letter of the 6th inst., to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, which letter and instrument were referred to 
this office for examination and report. The instrument is very 
ingenious and beautiful in principle and has great compass. It is 
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capable of solving a problem of this sort. The declination being 
known and any given altitude being set off upon the Equatorial 
Sextant just before such altitude is to take place, and the result of 
its taking place being announced by an observer with a common 
Sextant—the Equatorial Sextant being manipulated properly—it 
will show without computation, but by a simple reading off, the 
latitude, hour angle and azimuth, and this at any time of day. 
* * * * Tt will be readily inferred that the Equatorial Sextant 
when properly constructed, will be capable of affording by its 
reading, from observations, at any time, any two of the following 
five (parts or) quantities—the other three being given—namely: 
Declination, Altitude, Latitude, Hour Angle and Azimuth. M. F. 
Maury, Lt. of the Navy.” 

Under date of March 29, 1856, at Washington,ethe superin- 
tendent of the coast survey wrote to John Burt, eldest son of the 
inventor, a letter in equivalent terms to that of Lieut. Maury. 

A quotation from Supt. A. D. Bache’s letter follows: ‘The 
instrument you have submitted to me for examination is a combi- 
nation of the reflecting sextant, with meridian, azimuth, and hour 
circles, designed to give at once the azimuth and hour angle by 
observation of the altitude of heavenly bodies, the corresponding 
angles being read off on the respective circles. It dispenses, there- 
fore, with the ordinary modes of computation, except so far as 
corrections for refractions, dip of horizon, ete., are required, and 
substitutes in their place a mechanical solution of which the 
principles are correct, and when the instrument is accurately made 
and adjusted it will probably give with a degree of precision corre- 
sponding to that attainable in the observation of the altitude.” 

Mr. Burt was of modest and unassuming demeanor, but withal 
a forceful and far-seeing man of vision, as straight-forward and 
true to his course of life as were the lines he ran with his solar 
compass through the forest wilds of Michigan and over the undu- 
lating prairies of Iowa. 








Respectfully, 
HORACE ELDON BURT. 
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On page 526 of the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, under the head of Typewriter: ‘Among 
early U. S. patents was one issued by W. A. Burt, 
July 23rd, 1829.” 


The Michigan State Historical Commission advises 
me as follows: Mr. Burt was elected as one of the two 
members of the territorial legislative council for 1826-7: 
also, that he was appointed by the federal government 
April 23, 1833, associate judge of the Macomb circuit; 
also, that it was of the legislature of 1853 that he was 
in the house of representatives; that he was chairman 
of the committee on internal improvements. 


[Following is a letter received by the writer from the Department of the Interior, 
General Land Office, Washington.] 


al 


April 29, 1920. 
Burt’s Solar Compass: 
Reference thereto in 
manuals and correspondence. 


Mr. Horace E. Burt, 
4932 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago, TIl. 


My dear Sir: 


I am in receipt, by departmental reference, of your letter dated 
April 14, 1920, relative to the use of Burt’s solar compass in the 
Survey of the public lands. 

In reply, you are advised that there was an estimate made in 
1852, in a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, 
U. S. Senate, indicating that in the mineral regions of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Arkansas alone there had been surveyed about 
10,000,000 acres of land, by the use of said instrument. 

“Which, without its discovery and use in said 
Service, could not have ‘been surveyed without re- 
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sorting to the tedious processes involved in the use 
of transits and other instruments, causing delays in 
the execution of the work and proportionably swell- 
ing the costs of the surveys of the same bodies of 
Pb iisitheng iu Sais aa eee eeeaies aha = 


It would be a task of too great a scope for this office to undertake 
to determine what proportion of the public lands have been sur- 
veyed since 1836 by the use of said instrument; it may be said, 
however, that in 1855, when the first Manual of Surveying In- 
structions was issued by this office to the Surveyors General of 
Public Lands of the United States, the following paragraph re- 
lating to the instrument in question may be found: 


“1. Where uniformity in the variation of the 
needle is not found, the public surveys must be made 
with an instrument operating independently of the 
magnetic needle. Burt’s improved solar compass, 
or other instrument of equal utility, must be used of 
necessity in such cases; and it is deemed best that 
such instrument should be used under all circum- 
I ss x9 hie Chane rdeotokvesee ee a0 


The foregoing paragraph was copied verbatim from the in- 
struction approved March 3, 1851, to the Surveyor General of 
Public Lands in Oregon, and in the manual of 1881 appears a 
similar reference to the use of Burt’s improved solar compass in 
the survey of all principal base and meridian, standard parallels, 
and auxiliary meridian, and township lines. 

There has been a continuous use of the solar compass in the 
survey of public lands since its invention to the present day and 
there is no prospect of its discontinuance. 

The principle of the solar compass has been adapted to the 
form of a solar attachment to a surveyor’s transit and this solar 
transit has been in use for the past forty years, but the latter in- 
strument cannot be said to have replaced the solar compass; rather 
it may be said that each instrument has had its own field of action 
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and the two have in many cases been used in the same party, each 
for the particular purpose to which it was best adapted. 


Very respectfully, 
D. K. PARROTT, 
Acting Assistant Commissioner. 


[The following is quoted from the report of the 45th annual convention of the New 
Yok State Shorthand Reporters’ Association.} 
a 


WILLIAM AUSTIN BURT 
(1792-1858) 


Inventor, maker and patentee of the first typewriter constructed at any 
time in any country. 


‘The Typographer,”’ as Mr. Burt, of Detroit, called 
the first going typewriter ninety years ago last summer, 
was so aptly designated that for the following forty-five 
years writing machines were generally given this name 
by their inventors. During the forty-five years from 
1874 to 1919 this name gave way to “The Type-Writer.” 
as a name for a writing machine with the name hy- 
phenated until the eighties when William Ozmun 
Wyckoff, the president of our association in 1886, and 
founder of the Remington Typewriter company, made 
the compound name so well known that the public 
accepted the word unhyphenated as we have it today. 

Patented on July 23, 1829. Four classes of type- 
writers have thus far been recognized by the U. 5S. 
Patent Office: the first of all was an Index-wheel 
machine by William Austin Burt on July 23, 1829; the 
first Bar machine was by John B. Fairbanks, September 
17, 1850; the first Plate machine by Oliver T. Eddy, 
on November 12, 1850; and the first key-wheel machine 
by John Pratt on August 11, 1868. 
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A complete working model of “The Typographer”’ 
was in the model room of the Patent Office from 1829 
until the fire of December 15, 1836, destroyed all the 
models and patents in the Patent Office. The Collec- 
tions of patents in the great public libraries of the world 
as well as in the offices of the development engineers of 
the better known typewriters are wanting in American 
patents prior to 1836. The only complete public col- 
lection of typewriter patents today seems to be the one 
in the Patent Office. This collection includes the Burt 
patent of July 23, 1829. The original Letters Patent 
granted to Burt for his ““Typographer” done on parch- 
ment has been uninterruptedly in the possession of 
the inventor or his heirs. As might be expected from 
one of the ablest civil engineers of his day, the plans: 
and specifications filed by Mr. Burt with his claim and 
made part of the Patent are so complete that working 
from them any competent mechanic can build a work- 
ing replica. 

In 1892 the Patent Office decided to present as its 
contribution to the Columbian Exposition models of 
all the great American inventions from the beginning. 
They soon located Austin Burt, a great-grandson of 
the inventor, then a student of engineering in the 
University of Minnesota, now Manager of the Citizens’ 
Gas & Electric Co., of Waterloo, Iowa. Working from 
the parchment copy patent and other family papers, 
he produced a perfect replica, and on April 1, 1898, 
wrote the accompanying letter on the machine. 

If speed be eliminated from the comparison, index- 
wheel machines, like the Typographer of 1829 or its 
counterpart, the World Typewriters of our day, are 
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Minneapolis, Minne 
April lst. 1603 
My Dear Granbfather; 

It gives mepleasure to inform 
you that the Typographer is finished and [ 
am doubly .ple@aseqdg to write the first 
letter to you. It took me about a month to 
make the :machine as many of the parts had to. 


be made by hand. It will be sent to the 

Worlds Fair next week. I have be@n requested 
to exhibit it at the University before sending 
it away. Photographs will be taken and one 


sent to you, 


With love,and best wishes from 


Your Grandson, 
Ce ats, Rat 
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capable of turning out work fully up to the standard of 
neatness, clearness and beauty possible with the best 
bar machines such as the Remington and Underwood. 

This cut of the replica, from a photograph taken in 
1893, gives an idea of its general appearance. 

With the Fair closed, the Patent Office exhibit was 
returned to the model room in Washington. There the 
replica of “the Typographer” remained until 1903 
when it was decided to discontinue the Model room. 
The machine was shipped on July 15, 1903, to Hiram A. 
Burt of Marquette, Michigan, as the head. of the family. 
Later he removed to Maine, and placed the machine 
and the original Letters Patent in the care of his 
daughter, Mrs. Howard Corning, Bangor, Me., who 
now has the Patent. The replica is in the Smithsonian ° 
Institution. 

On the official copy of the Burt Patent of 1829, is 
this endorsement: ‘“‘This Patent discloses the actual 
construction of a typewriting machine for the first 
lime in any country.”’ August 22, 1919, The National 
Association in convention at Detroit, Michigan, unani- 
mously voted to place a wreath on the monument over 
the grave of Mr. Burt in Elmwood Cemetery, Detroit, 
as ““ The inventor of the first writing machine.” 

The shorthands in this country for the past century 
have been imported from England or adapted from 
such importations. On the contrary, from the begin- 
ning the superiority of American typewriting machines 
has been recognized in all parts of the world. Yet 
there has been a pronounced tendency in most en- 
cyclopedias and histories of invention to credit to Eng- 
lish inventors priority in the typewriting field. While 
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much of this misinformation may be due to the Patent 
Office fire of 1836 and to the enthusiasm of British lec- 
turers, encyclopedists and historians of inventions, yet 
it should be noted that the French authors, Dupont and 
Senechal in “‘ Les machines a ecrire”’ as far back as 1906 
set forth the facts about the Burt machine substantially 
as above. 

Favorable action by the Board of Electors on the 
nomination of William Austin Burt will for all time 
serve the two-fold purpose: of recognizing his leader- 
ship among typewriter inventors, and of ensuring 
world-wide recognition of the priority of American 
inventors in the great field of typewriting machines. 
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THE CHICAGO INDIAN TREATY OF 1821 


By Sue I. SILLIMAN 
(Past State Historian, D. A. R.) 


THREE RIVERS 


ia a quaint pioneer stronghold out in the wilderness 

of the Old Northwest, just a century ago, south- 
western Michigan began its career in civilized govern- 
ment. Though for two centuries France had claimed 
it by right of exploration, England by the might of 
conquest and the United States by the spirit of °76, it 
was not until 1821 that the three Indian nations whose 
right was that of actual ownership through occupation, 
ceded the land which lies south of the north bank of 
the Grand river, north of the south bank of the St. 
Joseph, east of the eastern shore of Lake Michigan and 
west of the boundaries of the Detroit and Saginaw 
treaties. 

Rich in historical lore, southwestern Michigan 
presents no more picturesque scene than the signing 
of the old Chicago treaty of 1821 when on the parade 
ground within the old stockade at Ft. Dearborn, in all 
the gay splendor of beads and feathers and buckskin 
fringes, there were gathered the majority of the chiefs 
of the Ottawa, Chippewa and the Pottawatomie nations 
from Canada, Michigan, the Indiana and the Illinois; 
for according to their tribal laws the consent of the 
majority of the nation’s chiefs was necessary to legally 
dispose of their hunting lands. 


We picture the chieftain in dignified council :—To- 
(194) 
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pe-na-be, Match-e-be-nash-she-wish, Met-tey-waw and 
other chiefs of high degree surrounded by their warriors, 
Indian interpreters, Indian agents, fur traders, soldiers 
of the fort; we hear the confusion of tongues, listen to 
the simple eloquence of the Indian orators and eagerly 
seek the two white men who, on horseback or in birch 
canoe, have made the long journey to this wilderness 
outpost to represent the great father at Washington. 
One of them, in the prime of a vigorous life, General 
Lewis Cass, whose many years in Indian service had 
proven him fearless and determined, absolutely honest 

—a man who valued his word as he valued his life. 
The second commissioner was Solomon Sibley, the first 
United States settler in Detroit and Detroit’s first 
president,—the man who so ably fought that Michigan 
be not merged with Indiana, the man who later super- 
intended the building of the Chicago road along the 
old Chicago trail. These were the men with courage, 
foresight and loyalty who represented civilized govern- 
ment to the savages. 

The terms of the treaty are interesting: The 
United States granted the reservations of Mang-ach- 
qua village, Prairie Ronde, Na-ta-wa-se-pe, Mick-ke- 
saw-be track and the Match-e-be-nash-she-wish at the 
head of the Kalamazoo and many grants to indi- 
viduals,—Bertrands, Rileys, Burnetts, Kaw-kee-me 
the Indian princess, and many others,—which recall 
the romance and tragedy of a time when fur trading 
was the one great industry in the Grand river valley 
and in the valleys of the St. Joseph and the Kalamazoo. 
The United States granted the Indians the right to 
hunt on the ceded land as long_as it remained the 
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property of the United States and in return the Indians 
granted permission to construct and use a road through 
the Indian territory which lies between Detroit and 
Chicago along the old Chicago trail. 

In consideration of the cession, the United States 
promised the Ottawas $1,000 annually, forever, and the 
Pottawatomies $5,000 annually for twenty years; each 
nation was to receive $1,000 annually for fifteen years 
for the support of a “Blacksmith, a Teacher and Agri- 
-culturist.”’ It is to be noted that the blacksmith was 
first mentioned and the word capitalized. 

The results of the treaty were unexpected for the 
reservations so humanely made, for the white man was 
the direct cause of the Indian’s moral degeneration 
and financial loss. In contrast with the honorable 
methods of Cass and Sibley, the squatters and many of 
the settlers with whiskey and trickery obtained the 
choice lands within twelve years which had been re- 
served to the Indians forever. 

The Old Northwest furnishes no more vivid picture 
of Indian justice than that meted out by the Pottawa- 
tomie chiefs, who though they refused to sign the sec- 
ond Chicago treaty to cede the reservations, neverthe- 
less fulfilled the terms of that treaty fraudulently 
signed by unauthorized warriors, because the pledged 
word of the Pottawatomie nation had been given,—but 
they killed the Indian signers. 

Of the Indian signers of the Chicago treaty of 1821, 
sixty-five in all, there remains scant record,—only the 
names on the musty old document, and beside each 
name a cross, his mark; but in the centenary year just 
passed during which we commemorated one hundred 
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vears of growth and prosperity in the land which now 
includes Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Jackson, Albion, 
Battle Creek, Niles, Three Rivers, Hillsdale, Coldwater 
Adrian, Allegan, St. Joseph, Benton Harbor, Elkhart, 
South Bend and many other interesting cities and | 
towns, the people of Michigan paid tribute not only to | 
the statesmanship of General Cass and President Sibley 
but to the pledged word of the Ottawa, Chippewa and 
Pottawatomie nations who ceded to the United States 
government the homeland of their tribes, August 29, 
1821. 
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By tHe Lanstnc LopGE, Sons or VETERANS 


IN THE DOG TENT 


CONTRIBUTED BY BERNARD B. WHITTIER 


~ 
LANSING 


. een children,”” said Grandma Harford, “I 
am afraid this means no picnic today.” 

““Isn’t this awful,” said Ethel, looking out the back 
door at the driving rain, and the black storm clouds 
above. 

“Oh, well,” said her twin brother, Bert, philo- 
sophically, “I s’pose it might be worse. We might 
have got out there fore it began.”’ 

*“That’s a good way to look at it,” said Grandpa, 
“though I dunno’s a good clean shower ever hurt much 
more than one’s feelings. Never did me, anyway.” 

*““Now you go to crowing, you old rooster,”’ said 
Grandma. 

‘And you cackle,”’ retorted Grandpa. 

Grandma laughed, and so did the twins. Grandpa 
and Grandma might pick at each other ever so much, 
but the twins never saw them get really provoked. 
They had come to believe it was impossible for Grandpa 
and Grandma to get really angry. But Bert thought 
maybe he smelled a good antidote for the shower in 


Grandpa’s remark. Grandpa Harford was an antidote 
(198) 
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for most anything, when he got wound up for story 
telling. 

“Did you ever get caught out in the rain?” he asked, 
looking up at his grandfather. 

“Oh, mercy, yes!” said Grandpa. “That used tobe 
our favorite amusement in the army. In fact, ’twas 
about all the bath we would get for days and weeks at 
a time, maybe, sometimes.” 

“How does it feel to get all rained on?” asked 
Ethel. The twins lived in the city, where to be caught 
in a rainstorm was a calamity, and the more open life 
which accepts a shower as a refreshment was almost 
incomprehensible to them. 

“How does it feel?’ repeated Grandpa. “‘How 
does it feel? Well, it mostly feels wet, I guess. I 
dunno how else you'd describe it.” 

“Didn’t the soldiers get under cover somewhere 
when it rained?” asked Bert. 

“That depended very much on whether there was 
any cover to get under,” said Grandpa. 

“‘Couldn’t they even find a tree sometimes?”’ asked 
Bert. 

“Well, no. Sometimes they really couldn’t,” said 
Grandpa. ‘And then, too, in a storm like this, a tree 
isn’t so very much of a shelter, after all. I dunno but 
I'd rather be right out in it, than to be under a tree 
being wet by degrees. It’s like goin’ in swimming. If 
you dive in all at once, you don’t mind the water being 
a bit cold; but if you wade in an inch at a time, you die 
by torture an inch at a time.” 

The twins smiled. Grandma had busied herself 
about the kitchen work. Grandpa was always happy 
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with the little folks, and loved to tell them stories as 
well as they loved to hear them. 

“Sometimes,” he continued, ““we got so wet we 
didn’t mind it at all. Just felt natural wet, and would 
have wondered what was the matter if we had dried off. 
The main difference a little rain ever made to us, unless 
it was pretty cold, was that it made it that much 
harder to keep our powder dry.” 

“Did you ever—fight, when it was raining?”’ 
asked Bert. : 

“Oh, my, yes,” said Grandpa. “And eat and march 
and sleep.” 

“Sleep” ejaculated Ethel. 

“Lawsy, yes, child. Don’t suppose a tired soldier 
is going to mind a little thing like rain when he gets a 
chance to lie down and go to sleep, do you?”’ 

“Why, grandpa!” 

“Why, Ethel!” 

“Why—” Ethel caught herself short. She was 
going to say ““Why, Grandpa”’ again, but decided it 
might not sound just right. “Why,” she repeated, “I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“No?” said Grandpa. ‘“‘Never heard of it raining 
eggs, either, I suppose? Well, it did once, near where 
I was. Maybe I'll tell you about it sometime. But 
that ain’t much like goin’ to sleep in the rain, though, 
is 1t? 

“But talking of getting wet, I got a good soaking 
once, down on the peninsula. I don’t know what the 
name of the bloomin’ little creek was. Probably didn’t 
deserve a name most of the time. 

“We had been marching hard that day. And not 
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only had we been marching hard, but it was hard 
marching. It rained like Ned, or something worse, 
from early morning until I don’t know when. Every 
man Jack of us was soaked before he was dressed, and 
we stayed soaked all day. First it was just our clothes 
that was soaked. Then after a while we began to feel 
soaked clear through.” 

*“That’s different than ’twas when you marched to 

Gettysburg, wasn’t it?” interrupted Bert. 
. “Heavens, yes!” said Grandpa. “Ought to have 
sort of mixed the two, hadn’t we?” 

“Why didn’t you?” asked Ethel. 

“Well, I guess we were trying to make up for what 
we didn’t have at Gettysburg,” said Grandpa, “for 
we certainly did get some soaking that day. I don’t 
believe there was a man of us that would have dared to 
take a drink. We got enough that just soaked in. 

“Well, to make a short story long, we marched 
something like fifteen miles or so, which was a big 
march in all that mud; and we were just dead tired, 
when we finally got orders to pitch camp that night, 
in a little valley on a creek bottom. The valley wasn’t 
very wide, between low bluffs, with the stream rushing, 
- apparently full to the banks, down through the middle 
of it. 

**As much as it had been raining, and as long, still 
it never entered our heads that the creek might rise 
more. My company was camped the nearest to the 
stream of any; and my tent, on the far end of the com- 
pany, nearest the creek, was probably forty or fifty 
yards from it. ' 

“Everything was too wet to start any fires and get 
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ourselves something warm to eat, so we stuck up our 
dog tents right quick, and crawled into them and ate a 
few hard-tack, and some cold meat we had thought- 
fully brought with us in our knapsacks. Our dog tents, 
you know, were small affairs of light cloth, each man 
carrying a half of the tent. When we camped, we 
stuck up a pole, and buttoned the halves of the tent 
together, and threw it over the pole. There was room 
for two men to lie down in it, if they didn’t get to 
quarreling over which one should have the straw for a 
pillow. 

“We stuck them up right quick that night, you can 
bet, and laid our blankets down, and crawled into them. 
I found a couple short pieces of log near by, and brought 
them in and laid them crosswise of the tent, one for a 
pillow for our heads, and the other for our feet. A 
soldier can learn to sleep in the most enjoyable of 
positions. ” 

**T should think as much,”’ said Grandma, from the 
pantry door. 

“You get them hard-tack sandwiches ready,” 
said Grandpa. ‘“‘This storm isn’t going to last long.” 

“Say, tis getting lighter already,” said Grandma, 
taking a peek out the window. 

“Sure it is,” said Grandpa. ‘“‘We will have our 
outing just the same.” 

“And won’t have to be rained on all day, either,” 
said Bert. 

“Oh, shucks,” said Grandpa. ‘If the rain had been 
all, I would have been happy. 

‘I went to sleep that night just about as soon as I 
had caught a couple hard-tack, where they were trying 
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to run away, and put them where they belonged. I 
propped my head up on my ‘pillow’, and my feet on 
their prop, and I went to snoring without any further 
orders from the colonel. 

‘It seemed to me that I had hardly been asleep at 
all, when I was pestered with dreams of going in swim- 
ming in the old mill pond back home. I guess that 
day’s soaking had been about enough to make any one 
dream of mill ponds, or some other kind of ocean. 

“Then it became a regular nightmare, for I was 
seemingly out in the middle of a great sea of water, and 
my head was going under, and I couldn’t keep it up 
to save myself. Then it fairly choked me, and I beat 
the water harder than ever to get my head back up, 
and woke myself up. 

“Then I thought there was no wonder I was dream- 
ing of the old mill pond. Evidently I had not soaked 
up enough water during the day, so it had to flood the 
creek to overflowing, and flooded our tent for us. There 
I had been lying with my head and feet up, and my 
middle down in the water, for I don’t know how long. 
Finally the water had risen till it began trickling into 
my mouth, and of course I had sucked some of it into 
my wind-pipe. 

“Well, I got up, and stuck my head out of the tent, 
to find it was morning, and the rain had stopped, and 
that the whole company were waiting patiently for 
me to float off down stream.” 

The twins and their grandmother laughed heartily 
at their soldier boy’s predicament. Then Grandma’s 
practical nature asserted itself. 
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“Did you get something warm for breakfast, after 
that?” she asked. 

“The boys had scraped up enough dry wood to make 
some coffee,” said Grandpa, “and we managed to 
herd some hard-tack into that. You can bet it tasted 
good, too. Come on, kids, let’s get the things ready. 
This storm is nearly over.” 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF VICKSBURG 


(Notes from the Diary of the Late Addison 8. Boyce, Co. A, 20th Mich. 
Vol. Inft.) 

N June 17th we went on board the boat and went 

up the Yazoo river to Haines Bluff. The river in 

many places is so narrow that it would be impossible 
to turn the boat around in it, but it is very deep and 
rapid. We marched from the Bluffs to Milldale, a 
distance of twelve miles, and went into camp by the 
side of a small stream running down from the moun- 
tain, a beautiful place right in the meadow. The 20th 
Michigan is on the right at the head of the column. 
Orders were given not to put our bunks on the ground, 
but to procure crotches and drive them into the ground, 
making our beds 15 to 18 inches high, and cutting cane 
from the cane brake for the bottom of our beds and get- 
ting dried mistletoe from the fences to take the place 
of straw and covering all over with our blankets. The 
object of building our beds high was to avoid snakes, 
lizards, and other reptiles that abound in this warm 
climate. Hanging our beds high served us a good pur- 
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pose as will be seen, for a few days later one of the boys 
from Co. E was bitten by a snake (the darkies called it 
a ground snake) in the upper part of the thumb. The 
poison spread through his system rapidly and by morn- 
ing he was dead, there being no known remedy for the 
bite. 

We were now part of the rear defense, consequently 
a detail was at work every day throwing up a line of 
breastworks to be ready in case Joe Johnson should try 
to go to Pemberton’s relief at Vicksburg. , 

There had been an incessant cannonading kept up 
around the doomed city all night. At three o’clock in 
the morning it was so heavy that the noise awoke me. 
It was beginning to get daylight, so I thought I would 
go where I could hear better, and accordingly climbed 
to the top of a small knob (“knob” being what 
the natives call a small peak of a mountain), about 200 
feet above our camp. Here everything sounded so 
plain that one would think it was only two miles dis- 
tant, when in reality the nearest point was seven miles 
from us. From this point on a dark night the mortar 
shells could be distinctly seen as they took their flight 
from battery to city. This morning, between the re- 
ports of the heavy artillery, I could distinctly hear the 
sharp and saucy crack of the picket’s rifle as he tried to 
pick off the rebel gunners. I could not help but think 
and wonder, as I looked at the sleeping and seemingly 
disinterested army covered with their white tents 
stretching along the valley at my feet, and compare 
them with the struggling army about Vicksburg. 

It was reported that Gen. Grant said in a council of 
war with his Corps Commanders one day, that he could 
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storm the works and take the city in less than four 
hours, but it would cost the lives of eight or ten thou- 
sand men, so he thought it would be cheaper to hold 
their lines and starve the Rebs out. 

They carry on the war here far different than they 
do in Kentucky. There foraging is strictly prohibited. 
There the rooster can mount the fence and crow his 
defiance, the turkey can gobble and the goose can hiss, 
lut you cannot resent the insult. Here things are 
different. They take everything they come to: nig- 
gers, mules, cattle, hogs, and chickens. (Turkeys and 
geese are never found.) 

The boys begin to think that they will not be al- 
lowed to fire a gun nor see a rebel here in the West, as 
the Western army seems to be jealous of us from the 
East. Well, we do not care one snap, they can do all 
the fighting if they wish; we move when we are called 
upon and never refuse to obey orders, whether those 
orders take us to or from the enemy. 

On the 24th I went up to Haines Bluff on detail 
with the Quartermaster, after supplies, and had plenty 
of time to look over the fortifications that were cap- 
tured by Sherman. They were the best works I ever 
saw, and armed with the heaviest artillery, but the 
Rebs seem to have made a fatal mistake in planning 
their defence, not seeming to dream of an enemy from 
the rear, as they had constructed no rear defence, and 
when they found Admiral Porter coming up the Yazoo 
river, and Gen. Sherman advancing in the rear, they 
soon became panic stricken and skedaddled for Vicks- 
burg. They burned everything that could be burned, 
and spiked the guns. They abandoned sixty pieces of 
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artillery and a large number of siege guns. I returned 
to camp at night tired but well paid for my trouble. 

On the 26th I received my commission as Drum 
Major which gives rank of First or Orderly Sergeant. 

July 4. GLORIOUS FOURTH OF JULY! We 
expected they would have a great time at Vicksburg 
today, but have been disappointed as Gen. Pemberton 
surrendered Vicksburg to Gen. Grant this morning at 
10 a. m., and with the news of the surrender came the 
order to be ready to move at 12 Noon, which we did 
promptly, in the direction of Black River. 








